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NEW-YEAR’S AND ITS 
RESOLVES. 

“F certain regious popularly pictured as 
] situated at the nadir, wherever that may 
be, are paved, as we often hear, with good 
resolutions, how large a portion of the pav- 
ing is begun with every New-Year’s day! 

Why the first day of January should be a 
more particularly appropriate time for be- 
ginning another line of action, for turning 
over a new leaf, than the first or the last 
day of any other month, is not apparent on 
the face of things; for if it is never too late 
to mend, it is never too early to amend, and 
it would seem as if the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, or of July itself, indeed, were just as 
seasonable for the adoption of an improved 
course of conduct as the more usual date. 

But some occult process of the human 
mind—probably merely the liking for sym- 
metry and round numbers, for finish, for an 
easily acknowledged and remembered date 
—has made the first day of the new year 
the great day of resolutions. Be it re- 
solved that from and after to-day the in- 
jurious cigar sball be laid aside, the noxious 
beer-drinking shall be abandoned, the pro- 
fane word shall be dropped from the vo- 
cabulary, the slang phrase shall be disused, 
the talking of gossip, the listening to slan- 
der, the habit of exaggeration, of answering 
back, of looking for faults instead of vir- 
tues, of sulking, of suspecting, of accusing, 
of hoarding, of prodigality, of lying, of wast- 
ing, of idling, all and everything wrong or 
unwise, shall be changed to precisely its op- 
posite, the 1st of January helping, run most 
of these resolutions—run, that is, till the 
sixth or seventh of January, when they have 
run so far that they have usually run out of 
sight. Whether that would have happened 
so had the help of the sixth, or seventh, or 
twenty-seventh of the month been implored, 
as well as that of the Ist, is not known. 

The fact is that if one wishes to adopt a 
different behavior from that which one has 
found to be objectionable for any reason, 
the only time to adopt it is now, in the pre- 
sent, to-day, this moment, and not in some 
invisible and vanishing to-morrow ; for the 
very circumstance of the postponement of 
the change until that morrow is a disinte- 
grating weakness in the resolution, and 
shows that the resolution, like the arch of 
stone-masonry, contains the elements of its 
own destrnuetion. For if it is a necessary 
resolve, it is as necessary at this instant as 





at any other, and putting off the hour of car- 
rying it into effect is a hopeless weaknéss 
that will always react against the exertion, 
and it will never amount to anything. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this rather au- 
stere view, it is not to be denied that it is 
good even to make the good resolution, al- 
though the matter should end with the mak- 
ing of it. How many feet deep is the old 
city of Rome buried beneath the present 
streets? Some day may not all these un- 
kept resolutions go far toward diminishing 
the vastness of the place they are paving, if 
not toward obliterating it, as the ways and 
by-ways of Rome and her ancient and kin- 
dred cities have been obliterated? An old 
well in a pasture is filled up with the con- 
stant casting of stones till there is no well 
there; and if the pit into which our paving- 
stones are cast is not filled likewise, it can 
ouly be because it is bottomless. To abolish 
our most powerful conception of evil by our 
ceaseless weak conceptions of good may be 
an impossibility, but to make the endeavor 
is not at all impossible, and the very en- 
deavor may strengthen the resolution, till 
from its first weakness it so increases as to 
borrow the force of an act, aud eventually 
to bring the act about. The poet had a 
moment of trustful inspiration when he 
sang, hopefully, that 

“Some slight good is also wrought, 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are merely good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action.” 

It would be very unwise, then, to discourage 
the practice of making good resolutions on 
New-Year’s. Better then than not at all. 
As hypocrisy, according to the old saw, is 
the tribute which vice pays to virtue, so 
good resolutions stand next in suecession 
to good acts. It is healthier to do that only 
than todo nothing. For the good resolutions 
show the appreciation of something better 
and the desire for it, show aspiration and 
the hope of achievement, and tend to puri- 





fy the soul, at any rate, for all that they are | 


worth. And it should give a certain sanc- 
tity, moreover, to the whole year, that it is 
ushered in on its opening day by such a 
swarm of virtuous purposes as make it, when 
looked on from a poetical point of view, 
fair and holy as any saint’s day. If only 
one week of the year is made better than 
other weeks by the carrying out of the reso- 
lution till it tires, that is, at all events, clear 
gain, and makes the New-Year’s season for 
the time being as spotless as its snows. The 
snows will melt away; so also, alas! will 
most of the resolutions; but while they are 
with us, how fair and white and fresh the 
shining world appears! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FEAR OF ITS BEING WASTED. 

T is a curious whim, this, which returns every 

now and then, that the higher education of 
women should be discouraged because “in case 
of marriage it will be all wasted.” It is one of 
the bugbears which Mary Wollstonecraft thought 
she had demolished, and Margaret Fuller after 
her; but it bears a great deal of killing. Those 
who still bring it up show how little importance 
they really attach to those functions of marriage 
and parentage about which they are continually 
talking. If they really rated these duties so high, 
they would see that no amount of intellectual de- 
velopment could be wasted in preparing for them. 

The statistics of about seven hundred collegiate 
alumne, as tabulated by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics, show that about a quarter of the num- 
ber were already married; and as the average age 
was but twenty-eight, it could be well assumed 
that the percentage married would yet be largely 
increased. There is nothing in the reports to 
show that any of these wives felt that their edu- 
cation had been wasted ; and if any of them were 
really so foolish, they have perhaps grown wiser 
already. It is not at all uncommon for young 
men to feel in that same way, a year or two after 
leaving college, when the door of success or em- 
ployment seems as if it were locked on the wrong 
side. A few years will, however, teach them that 
a well-trained brain is a good preparation for any 
conceivable pursuit, and that a well-stored mind 
is one of the very greatest blessings, whether a 
man is suffering under the chagrin of failure or 
the ennui of success. So many a woman, it may 
be—though none of them seem to express it—has 
for a moment distrusted the value of her own 
training when she found herself, in Emerson’s 
words, 





“Servant to a wooden cradle, 
Living in a baby’s life”; 

or in days when all her mathematics must be 
brought down to the arithmetic of teething, and 
all her music must be laid aside to attend to the 
musical instrument of sweeter tone that says, 
“Mother.” No doubt the function of mother- 
hood takes a dozen absorbing years out of many 
a young woman’s life. All the better for her 
then if she has gained the materia! for activity 
before that day comes, If an army is about to 
cross a desert where there is no food, it only af- 
fords more reason for filling up the haversacks 
and canteens in advance. 

It is easy to point out a few of the unanswer- 
able reasons why « woman needs the best possi- 
ble education, even if she is to be married the 
day after she takes her last diploma, To begin 
on the lowest plane, there is often the material 





need of self-support, and of that which is much 
more than self-support, since it may involve the 
sustaining of children and even of a husband. 
In a late report of one of our highest institutions 
for women, the estimate was made by the direc- 
tors that about half the students apparently came 
there to prepare for earning a living, and the oth- 
er half from a simple desire for self-improvement. 
In our changing society it would not be strange 
if these two halves were to shift places—if the 
half who expected to support themselves were 
destined, after all, to be cared for by others, and 
the half who felt sure of a support were to be 
thrown on themselves. Who can foretell? As 
to external fortunes, at least, the happiest mar- 
riage is but a lottery. In our homely rural 
phrase, ‘It takes but about three generations 
from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” We meet 
every day women bred to competence, and per- 
haps married into luxury, who now need all that 
the trained brain can do for them, as to mere 
material provision. At the first Normal School 
exhibition I ever attended, thirty years ago, I re- 
member the calm brow, the clear eyes, the rose- 
bud cheeks, of the class poet; she seemed one of 
those fair creatures for whom all life must be 
smoothed, as it always had been; and when, ere 
long, she was happily married, she appeared one 
of those who retire forever from the public gaze, 
and whose education is called wasted. By no 
means: the best of husbands may fail in busi- 
ness or in health, and then we see of what mate- 
rial the wife is made. This woman has for many 
years been the main support of her own large 
household, and has in so doing developed a liter- 
ary talent, and an especial genius for teaching, 
that have made her books the inspiration and 
the guidance of a thousand homes. She is but 
a type of a myriad women all over this country, 
whose education has paid for itself over and over 
again, in the mere material aspect. 

And even where this material use of education 
has not been actually necessary, how much strong- 
er and freer a woman is when she knows that she 
has this intellectual capital, and can at any time 
put ittouse! Then comes, too, the higher use to 
be made of it, not for material objects alone, but 
for the good of all. The great changes of the 
last thirty years, placing upon women so much of 
the practical organization of philanthropies and 
the guidance of society, have gone hand in hand 
with the higher education, The Sanitary Com- 
mission and the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union are striking instances of this organized 
development. The Society of Collegiate Alumnez 
promises a vast deal farther in the same direc- 
tion. The whole course of later American his- 
tory has been perceptibly affected by the fact that 
Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin ; 
the whole relation between the white race on this 
continent and the aborigines is being influenced 
by the fact that Helen Jackson wrote A Century 
of Dishonor and Ramona. We cannot, if we 
would, keep woman's hand off the helm, since 
even the Greek orator Demosthenes confessed 
that measures which the statesman had meditated 
for a year might be overturned in a day by a 
woman. But it is for us to decide whether this 
power shall be exercised by an enlightened mind 
or an unenlightened one—by Madame Roland or 
Théroigne de Méricourt. 

Finally, let us meet the objection on its most 
familiar ground, and assume that all the main 
work of the world is to be done by men. Who 
are to bear or rear those men? Women. In 
every land that missionaries visit it is found, first 
or last, that it is useless to educate the men alone. 
Take men of any race at the time when they pass 
out of the care of women, and you take them too 
late. Their characters are already formed, and 
have been formed mainly by women. Hence 
everywhere we see missionaries establishing 
schools for women in order to teach men. The 
South Sea Islanders have a proverb— 

“If strong is the frame of the mother, 
The son will give laws to the people.” 
If for “frame” we read “ brain,” it is the same 
thing. He who receives from his mother a good 
frame, a good brain, and a good disposition, is 
equipped to serve the world. But how can we 
secure these things for him unless they exist in 
her? yee A 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
L. 

VERY satisfactory thing was said recently 

in the course of a discussion concerning 
these papers. The point in question was spe- 
cial marketing for breakfast and luncheon. The 
speaker was of the type of women peculiar to 
this country—cultured to the point of social su- 
premacy, and still young enough to aspire to it; 
practised in the numberless graceful economies 
possible or imperative to many such women in 
their intellectual and artistic way of living; bright, 
healthy, alert mentally to perceive and physically 
to attain every advantage of circumstance. Said 
she, after having outlimed a dinner which very 
nearly filled the margin of daily expenditure, in 
answer to a question about marketing for the 
chief breakfast dish: ‘* But I seldom market for 
that. We have good breakfasts, because my hus- 
band is a hard worker.” (He is a rising young 
lawyer.) “‘ We buy our dry groceries in quantities ; 
tea, coffee, sugar, oatmeal, ete., are in the house, 
as well as eggs and butter. If there is steak, it 
is part of a larger one than has been needed for 
dinner, cut off and reserved uncooked; or chops, 
they have been taken from the roast before it is 
dressed. But usually there are cro@iaettes, meat- 
balls, or mince on toast, or rewarmed fish, the 
basis of which remains from some previous din- 
ner, and eggs fried, boiled, or in omelet. Al- 
ways there is some inexpensive fruit, either fresh 
or stewed, a good dish of oatmeal with milk and 
sugar, or hominy, samp, or rice ; sometimes these 
are fried fora change. A few potatoes more than 








are needed are boiled at dinner-time, and in the 
morning are hashed and fried, or stewed in white 
sauce; when too many mashed potatoes have been 
prepared, they serve the next day at dinner as 
croquettes or Duchesse loaves. If fish remains 
from dinner, it is rewarmed in its sauce, or minced 
with potatoes, or made into balls or croquettes, 
Then there are waffles or griddle-cakes occasion- 
ally. This gives us such a breakfast: fresh or 
stewed fruit ; oatmeal, rice, hominy, or grits; meat 
croquettes, mince on toast, rewarmed fish, or fish- 
cakes ; eggs, boiled or fried or omelet ; potatoes, 
stewed or fried; coffee, milk, bread, and butter ; 
hot bread or cakes.” 

When one thinks of it, this sort of a breakfast 
is quite as good as a more expensive one where 
there is one large dish of meat. Setting aside 
individual peculiarities which have a definite phys- 
ical basis, the preparation of an attractive morn- 
ing meal becomes a triumph of economical re- 
source. The wise house-keeper will not discuss 
it much with her family, however much she may 
ponder over it in private; for second in perni- 
ciousness only to the dying idea on the part of 
foolish servants that economy in details is based 
on penuriousness is the fostering of morbid ap- 
petites. As a matter of fact, we generally eat 
what is set before us, unless it is too utterly bad, 
so largely is appetite the result of habit. And 
the woman who caters to digestive cranks, large 
or small, does well to deliberate in secret session 
what sort of fare is at,once harmless, attractive, 
and economical. If only the most expensive dish- 
es can be digested, and there is a limit to expen- 
diture, the way of the provider is indeed hard; 
but given a normally healthy appetite and ordi- 
nary market facilities, the breakfast table may 
be made more inviting with every change of sea- 
son and supplies. 

Many of the smaller dishes given in the list of 
No. XXXVII. will well repay careful study on the 
part of the house-keeper who desires to make the 
best and most attractive use of cold food. The 
fact has been reiterated that good living within the 
limits prescribed by these articles is possible only 
where the utmost value of food is obtained. “ No 
margin for waste” is the inexorable rule. For- 
tunately for the success of such an endeavor there 
is a growing inclination on the part of some ser- 
vants to learn all their mistresses can teach them 
of the many little niceties which make up the 
sum of perfect cookery, It is designed to gather 
in this series as many as our space will receive, 
and in such explicit form as to prove intelligible 
alike to house-keeper and help; only such things 
are advised as have proved practicable under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

If occasionally a departure seems to be made, 
as in the residue of this article, from the line of 
strict economy in the selection of food, it is be- 
cause at certain seasons, and in certain sections 
of the country, products are plentiful and cheap 
which are scarce and high in others. Take, for 
instance, venison, to which our remaining space 
is dedicated: during the winter it can be bought 
as cheap as mutton and cheaper than beef in 
many places. The recipes which are given for 
treating it can be applied to any such game as 
antelope, elk, moose, buffalo, bear, or the flesh of 
the most important smaller game—raccoon, wood- 
chuck, beaver, and opossum. The last - named 
game is now regularly marketed in many of the 
Western and Northern cities, where our dusky 
Southern brethren have made its merits known 
as second only to those of prime roasting pigs; 
let doubters try a fat, tender possum, baked in 
brown gravy with sweet-potatoes, and see if 

“When yer's eat an’ eat an’ eat, 
Ez full ez yer kin hol’, 
Yer hopes dar’s ‘possum fur ter eat 
Up whar de streets is gol’.” 

Venison costs from fifteen to twenty-five cents a 
pound during the winter in New York, the lowest 
figure being that paid for large portions, and the 
highest by the single pound. There is so little 
fat upon venison that when the intention is to 
put it down in drippings, like the old Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch roast beef, extra provision must be 
made. In England the fat of mutton is always 
used to supplement that of venison; either that 
or beef suet is suitable, or lard may be employed 
if it is used. The venison to be potted should be 
cut in pieces suitable for the table, wiped with a 
wet cloth to free it from hairs, cooked to the de- 
sired degree either by roasting, baking, broiling, 
or frying, rather highly seasoned, and then cooled. 
Meantime the fat in abundant quantity should be 
heated until quite melted; a separate vessel is to 
be used for each piece of meat, enough larger 
than the meat to permit it to be surrounded by an 
inch or more of fat; reverse a deep plate on the 
bottom of the vessel, lay the cold cooked venison 
upon it, pour in the liquid fat, which should be 
only warm enough to run freely, making sure that 
there is at least an inch of fat on all sides of the 
meat, and under and over it; when the fat is cold 
it will entirely exclude the air, and keep the meat 
from spoiling, providing it is kept in a dry, cool, 
even temperature. 

When the venison is required for the table, 
scrape off the fat, quickly heat the meat, and 
send it to the table, or serve it cold. Small joints 
may be corned like the leg of mutton in No, 
XLV., or smoked like dried beef, and then shaved 
and frizzled, or cut in small cubes or thin strips, 
and dried in the open air (above a freezing tem- 
perature) or in a cool oven. These dried por- 
tions can subsequently be softened by soaking in 
cold water, and cooked tender in the same water 
for soups, stews, or pies. The merest scraps of 
venison can be dried in a cool oven, then pound- 
ed to a powder, and used in sauces and soups; 
half a cupful of the powdered meat boiled with 
two quarts of water, and thickened with a brown 
rouz made by browning together two tablespoon- 
fuls each of dry flour and butter, will produce an 
excellent soup ; it should be highly seasoned with 
salt and cayenne, and is improved by the addi- 
tion of a glass of wine, or a little good table sauce 
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or catsup. The dried venison, powdered, mixed 
with half its weight of melted suet, seasoned and 
sealed from the air, constitutes the pemican de- 
scribed in No. VIII. of this series; the same ar- 
ticle contains an excellent recipe for drying and 
smoking beef, but which could be used for venison. 
In freezing weather venison will keep indefinitely , 
it should be trimmed free from ragged and bruised 
parts, the hairs wiped off with a wet cloth, and the 
entire surface thickly powdered with ground gin- 
ger or pepper to protect it from insects and mice ; 
it should be hung from a stout hook so that it 
does not touch anything, and in a dry place. 

An excellent pickle or marinade for venison 
can be made of the claret remaining in opened 
bottles, with the permission of our California 
critic, who at least cannot make one Charles 
Lamb’s reproach that “everything is sopped in 
claret, steeped in claret, basted with claret, as if 
claret were as cheap as ditch water.’ A half-bot- 
tle of ordinary claret is well wasted on venison, 
especially as the marinade can be used for the 
sauce, or again as a pickle for other meat; to it 
add half a cupful of whole spices mixed together, 
such as cloves, allspice, mace, pepper-corns, or a 
red pepper, a broken bay-leaf, and a sprig of any 
sweet herb except sage, that being reserved for 
very fat meat and poultry; in this pickle turn 
the venison every day for a week, or longer, ac- 
cording to convenience. 

To cook it, drain it from the pickle, brown it in 
butter or sweet drippings, dredge it with dry 
flour, and permit that to brown, and then cover 
it either with the pickle or with boiling water , 
season the gravy palatably, and gently simmer 
the venison until it is tender; then strain the 
gravy, and serve it with the venison very hot. 
Venison chops or steaks are delicious first quick- 
ly browned in butter enough to prevent burning, 
and then simmered for about five minutes with 
the addition of a tablespoonful of currant-jelly 
to each pound of meat, the seasoning being of 
salt and cayenne. A perfect sauce is Mrs, Howe’s 
for broiled venison or any game—a spoonful of 
dry mustard smoothly blended cold with four times 
its quantity of currant-jelly. A good soup can 
be made from the bones of venison boiled for 
three or four hours in water, with any cold gravy 
and scraps of meat—a pound to a quart of wa- 
ter—until the meat falls from the bones; break 
the bones and extract the marrow; rub it and 
the meat to a pulp through a colander or sieve, 
return it to the broth, and thicken it with flour 
and butter browned together, a tablespoonful of 
each to a quart of broth; season the soup high- 
ly, and serve it hot. No meat pie is more savory 
than a well-made venison pasty, the crust brown 
and crisp, the venison first stewed tender in good 
gravy, which is subsequently to be poured into 
the pasty through a funnel inserted in a cut in 
the crust after it is baked; the juice of a lemon 
or a glass of port may be added to the gravy. 

An English method of potting venison is to bake 
it with a little mutton suet and whole spices, in 
enough claret to cover it, until it is tender, and 
then pack it in earthen jars and cover it with 
clarified butter. Again the claret; but perhaps 
it may be permitted, so long as we do not suggest 
Lord Bacon’s expedient of raising “a turf or two 
in the garden walks to pour down to each a bot- 
tle of claret to recreate the sense of smelling.” 
To pot the trimmings or remains of venison, stew 
them gently until quite tender in enough gravy 
or water to cover them; chop the cooked meat 
fine, then pound it smooth in a mortar, or rub it 
through a sieve with a potato-masher ; season it 
highly, press it down firmly in small jars or glass- 
es, and cover it at least a half-inch thick with 
clarified butter; close the vessels from the air 
and dust. Or, cooked and finely minced, mix the 
venison with an equal portion of minced or grated 
ham, season it highly, and pot it in reserve for a 
sandwich meat. So prepared, a spoonful mixed 
with three slightly beaten eggs, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, makes a most savory omelet for 
breakfast or luncheon. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOLIDAY TOILETTES, 


ILVER rivals gold as a decoration of holiday 
b) dresses, and is used on white tulle with pink 
roses, on black velvet, and on yellow satin of 
genuine golden shade. For holiday dances are 
white tulle dresses, with the ribbons of the sash 
and that on the flounces lined or striped with sil- 
ver, making a pure toilette that retains its cool 
appearance through the long heated hours of the 
ball. More elaborate silver passementeries are 
on the black velvet corsages that are now worn 
with lace, tulle, Brussels net, or velvet skirts. 
For such a waist the neck is cut out round or in 
V shape, and the fronts are sharply pointed be- 
low the waist, while the back is a pleated postil- 
io basque. Silver ornaments of cord and span- 
gles in points extend down the fronts, around 
the sharp point, along the edges, and in set 
shapes at the top, spreading wider under the 
arms. The sleeves of velvet reach nearly to the 
elbow, and are open down the middle, with silver 
points on the end, and straps diagonally across 
the opening made of moiré and satin ribbon end- 
ing in bows. A skirt of black Brussels net is 
made demi-trained for such a waist, the back full 
and flowing, with stripes its whole length formed 
of wide yelvet ribbon that has picot edges of fine 
jet beads. The front and sides are covered by 
two aprons of the net, edged with thread lace 
festooned in deep scallops, with a long-stemmed 
pink rose pendent in the lace between the fes- 
toons, and above the curves a silver ornament 
representing a double bow of ribbon with curled 
ends. Similar skirts are made of white net with 
white satin ribbon edged with silver, and silver 
bows on the aprons. Yellow satin corsages and 
skirts are ornamented in the same way. Black 





satins with silver or with steel gimps in points 
or in blocks are very handsome dresses for re- | 


ceptions and for dinner dresses for young matrons 
as well as for those who are older. 

Plush reasserts itself as the season advances, 
and rivals velvet in midwinter toilettes. For in- 
stance, black plush is preferred to seal brown 
for cloaks, because it does not appear to imitate 
seal fur, and because it is more becoming than 
black velvet. It is made up in long full cloaks 
for those who find fur cloaks too heavy ; these are 
lined with soft quilted satin, and trimmed with fur 
only where it is most needed—around the neck, 
the wrists, and on the soft muff of plush. Short 
plush mantles for young ladies have jet orna- 
ments in V shape that almost cover them at the 
neck, but slope sharply to the waist; these are 
merely shoulder capes behind, reaching only to 
the waist line, but have long slender fronts that 
may be edged with fur rolled to look like a boa. 
Only black furs are used on black mantles, but 
for the colored plush mantles of golden brown, 
moss green, or blue there are more youthful trim- 
mings of the light badger, silver fox, natural lynx, 
or of raccoon fur. 

Green cloth coats, terra-cotta, golden brown, 
and English pink coats are worn by young ladies 
with various dresses, The green coats are in 
moss shades, with fur trimming that may be either 
black or brown. Terra-cotta cloths are trimmed 
with jet and with black fur. The so-called pink 
coats are of the light scarlet shade of mixed red 
and white worn by Englishmcn in their hunting 
suits. The covert coats introduced during the 
summer with lapped and strapped seams are 
made in darker brown and navy blue cloths, with 
two rows of horn buttons down their double- 
breasted fronts; these buttons are sewed on 
through eyes in the middle, and are preferred to 
braid buttons for such jackets. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Among the holiday gifts displayed this season 
draperies form a conspicuous part, and are shown 
in great variety, from those with rich artistic 
embroidery that makes them objects de luxe to 
other simple yet tasteful trifles for people of 
small means. Scarfs of soft silks, of Bengal 
satins, and gauzes are embroidered or decorated 
with lustre painting to be used as easel draperies, 
or doubled in a soft mass on one corner of a 
cabinet, or on a picture frame, or on the high 
back of a chair or a sofa—not spread out smooth 
like a tidy. Long narrow scarfs of plush or of 
twilled silk or light India silks irregularly em- 
broidered are for mantel scarfs where they lie 
flat on top, hanging low at each end, or else they 
are festooned near one end, or they drop straight 
in front as a valance. A square of richly em- 
broidered cloth in couched work is to be placed 
in the centre of a drawing-room table—not to 
cover it entirely—while scarfs for smaller tables 
are placed across to hang down in front and 
back, making a rest for small pieces of bric-a- 
brace, yet are not large enough to hide all the 
pretty wood of the table. Sofa cushions have 
one side entirely covered with darned-work in 
soft lovely colors in a design by William Mor- 
ris, or else they are all white and gold, with vel- 
low silk arabesques wrought on thick white sat- 
teen, or they are covered with Bulgarian squares, 
with much tinsel in the embroidery, or are cover- 
ed more plainly with the brocaded India silks or 
plush. 

For the dining-room are lunch cloths of white 


linen, bordered with drawn-work and fringed. 
Doilies of bolting-cloth or of sheer linen are 


wrought with lustrous silks in gold or copper 
colors, in vines or in solid Oriental block pat- 
terns, or else they have tiny butterflies in natural 
colors, or a spray of sea-weed, or flowers here and 
there, bluets, carnations, or daisies. For the cen- 
tre of the dinner-table are white linen squares 
richly embroidered in colors, Buffet covers are 
of white linen, with the ends in Mexican drawn- 
work, or with the Limoges embroidery alone, with 
cords held by colored silks in button-hole stitch- 
es. Tray covers, buffet covers, and scarfs for 
the middle of the table are in the showy cut- 
work on white linen, with the pattern button- 
hole-stitched in white silk, and the spaces be- 
tween cut out. 

Bags increase in variety and beauty, and are 
used for a touch of color in any corner or on 
many pieces of furniture. There are saddle- 
bags—or double bags of Bengal satin—to hang 
as catch-alls on the gas jets, and there are bags of 
quaint old stuffs and rich brocades for wall-pock- 
ets, long knitting bags of plush painted or em- 
broidered, reticules for fans and purse, brocaded 
bags for an opera-glass, plush bags for photo- 
graphs, and large party bags of India silk for 
holding extra things for evening toilettes. Dou- 
ble bags of gay silk filled with orris powder are 
hung in a room to give out fragrance. Sachet 
bags of white linen with drawn-work and fringed 
ends, or painted with flowers, hold lavender, vio- 
let, rose, or heliotrope to perfume a drawer or 
chest of linen. Melon-shaped bags of cretonne 
or of India silk are pretty catch-alls. Wall-pock- 
ets for letters or newspapers are of gilded Japan 
straw or of matting, decorated with painted flow- 
ers and mottoes. 

Pocket-books are long and slender, and are 
chosen to match card cases that are still larger, 
and are made of the light, durable, and now fash- 
ionable pig-skin, with silver corners and coin-like 
clasps; or else they are of kangaroo-skin, or the 
prettily shaded lizard-skin, or that of the sea- 
lion, or the still popular crocodile-skin, or else 
of English morocco in bright “ pink,” which is 
scarlet, or else seal brown, dark blue, or helio- 
trope. For men are double pocket-books with- 
out a clasp, one side for money, and a lapped 
side tucked in for cards. 


Long lorgnettes of carved tortoise-shell are 
the favorite eye-glasses alike with young and olf” 


ladies ; those brought from Europe are quite 
straight, plain, and slender, with a gold mono- 
gram for their only decoration, while those with 
curved ends and heavy carving are chosen here. 





Amber lorgnettes, and others of gold studded 
with jewels, are shown also, Glove vinaigrettes 
of chased silver are pretty gifts; they are flat, 
and so small that they can be thrust inside the 
glove next the palm of the hand. 

For photographs are frames of repoussé silver 
and oxidized metals, and others of brilliant Rhine 
stones, which are now preferred to rococo setting 
of many colored stones. Leather frames in bright 
colors are used for a single picture, and also for 
folding screens for several photographs. Quaint 
old stuffs, damasks, and brocades are the French 
fancy for covering frames, for toilette boxes, and 
for small cabinets in the shape of a sedan-chair, 
with glass shelves for displaying jewels, minia- 
tures, and small bits of rare porcelain. 

The newest lamps are in tall slender cylinder- 
shaped vases that do not take up much room on 
the dinner-table or obstruct the view. Other 
lamps are mounted in very large porcelain vases 
from which they can easily be lifted, and the 
vases used for flowers. Silvered bronze is now 
used for the tall standard lamps that have an 
extension for raising or lowering the light for the 
piano. Persian designs on silver-bronze vases are 
new for lamps, and even the reservoir has the 
design carried out upon it. The newest shades 
are of embossed glass in amber or ruby tints 
with gold decorations. The chimney must cor- 
respond with the shade in color and decoration. 
Shades of thin gathered silk or of net embroid- 
ered with gold threads or of lace with fringe cover 
the glass shades. Bracket lamps and lanterns 
are in great favor, and there are small glass lamps 
called “ fairy lights,” with a taper that lasts sev- 
eral hours, and a tray for flowers. Iron enters 
into the hanging lanterns and the high standing 
lamps, and is also much used for single candle- 
sticks. Candelabra of metal or of porcelain are 
again in fashion, and are specially popular in 
Dresden ware, with figures and flower decorations 
in relief. Small shades for candles are of Bo- 
hemian glass with jewelled centre, and are ar- 
ranged to go down with the candle as it grows 
shorter. 

Russia contributes many articles for gifts this 
winter in new bronzes of characteristic designs, 
glass-ware decorated with transparent enamel in 
brilliant colors, silk fans that are painted to re- 
call legends and historical events, and many pieces 
of gold and silver ware ornamented with enamel 
in color and in niello-work, Russian porcelains 
are also new, with their gay rich coloring, and 
bowls and boxes of wood are painted in bright 
hues, 

For lovers of porcelain and china there are 
beautiful small pieces of old Dresden, represent- 
ing tea-caddies, covered vases, small boxes, ex- 
tinguishers, and candlesticks in low and in high 
shapes, for the chamber or the drawing-room. 
New bits of royal Worcester look like carved 
ivory, such as candlesticks of human figures, or 
carved vases representing antique gates, or else 
the pitcher vases like great tusks of ivory. The 
newest Doulton vases and jugs are in red shades 
etched with gold, or else in bright yellow, with flow- 
ers in color and leaves of gold, English crystal 
glass has new cutting in pillar and fluted designs, 
and others represent basket-weaving and mitre- 
cutting. The newest pieces of carved glass are 
in old Chinese shades of red and yellow, with in- 
tricate antique designs, rather than the flower 
patterns of last year. The inexpensive verre de 
sove, or silk glass, is in beautiful colors in fluted 
designs, as rare bowls, vases, bottles, and trays. 
Bright blue shades with gold decorations of flow- 
ers are in the newest vases of crown Derby. For 
an invalid are bouillon trays of English china 
holding a bouillon cup with two handles and top, 
a toast rack, salt, and pepper box. Dresden cups 
for bouillon have also a spoon anda cover. For 
infants are porringers of blue or pink china, or 
with a white ground and colored flowers. China 
finger-bowls and plates are newer than those of 
glass. 


TOYS. 


Among gifts for small girls the dolls most in 
favor have a bisque head with blue or brown eyes, 
and this season their blond hair has a curled 
bang and very full flowing tresses in the back. 
The jointed wooden body that ‘assumes many 
poses is liked by many little women, while others 
prefer the kid bodies stuffed with cotton or with 
sawdust, and also fully jointed. Soft English 
rag dolls are for a baby’s first doll, and there are 
so-called indestructible dolls that defy the wear 
and tear of destructive children. Those dressed 
in the first short clothes are in great favor, 
and in quaint, short-waisted English frocks and 
coats, with Normandy caps or Scotch bonnets. 
New doll-houses two or three stories high, with 
Mansard-roofs, front-door, and bay-windows, are 
arranged so that the whole front opens and dis- 
plays each floor, with its drawing-rooms, cham- 
bers, ete. Brass furniture from Vienna comes 
in a box in sets for a room, with chairs, table, 
sofa, ete., or else in separate pieces, especially 
the brass bedsteads, that can be fitted up accord- 
ing to taste, now that doll blankets, lace spreads, 
and pillow-shams can be bought separately. For 
Dolly’s dining-room are new sets of oak furni- 
ture with dark leather covers, and there are 
kitchen sets of nice white-wood—dresser, table, 
shelves, and chairs, all packed in a box. Other 
kitchen sets are displayed on the three walls of 
a room, and include all utensils in tin or wood. 
A picnic basket among the new things contains 
dishes, glass, cutlery, and napery for a doll’s out- 
fit. Perambulators and bassinets for dolls are 
made of bamboo furnished with muslin and lace. 

Among the toys for boys are boats run by elec- 
tricity, cable roads with cars and steam-engine, 
steam trains with tracks, and mechanical rail- 
roads, mills, carrousels, and workshops. Wagons 
of all kinds, from milk-carts to doctors’ brough- 
ams, are stoutly made, and drawn by horses cov- 
ered with natural skins. Suits of tin armor with 
helmet and breastplate large enough for use de- 

















light the small boy. For baby boys are woolly 
lambs decked with gay bells and ribbons, rabbits 
that move ears and tail as they rock, and pugs, 
elephants, and roosters of Canton flannel, mount- 
ed on casters for wheels. The new games of rap, 
the electric instructor, and the district messen- 
ger, ten little Japs, ten-pins in comic figures, sol- 
diers, or animals, frog games, and steeple-chase 
are to amuse larger boys; and there are boxes 
containing everything for several familiar games, 
such as dominoes, checkers, and chess. A new set 
of blocks builds a log cabin in true Western fash- 
ion. Very light rubber balls are covered with felt 
to keep them from marring or breaking things, 
yet they bounce beautifully. The favorite sleds 
for coasting are long and narrow, with steel run- 
ners. Saddle-horses, on rockers or without, are 
covered with natural skins, and are as large as 
real ponies. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Stern Brotuers; Tirra- 
ny & Co.; Society of Decorative Art; and Wo- 





men’s Exchange. 
PERSONAL, 
Tue American colony at Munich, Bavaria, will 


long miss the genial hospitality of their popular 
Consul, JosepH Wes_tey Harper, who died at 


his post December 8, 1886, after nearly five years 








of exemplary service, and their grief will be 
shared by all in this country who knew this 

hearted and gentle-mannered man, whose 
kindly and sympathetic nature won the regard 
of all his friends. His home in the Bavarian 
capital was a delightful social centre, where the 


best people congregated, and where Americans 
abroad were sure of a cordial weleome—a typi- 
eal residence, indeed, of a representative of our 
government. Mr. HARPER was the eldest son 
of the late FLercHer Harper, the youngest of 
the four brothers who founded the house of 
Harper & Broruers. He studied at Columbia 
College, and afterward read law, but never prac- 
tised his profession, and passed much of his time 
in travel. Like the founders of his house, he was 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was in his sixtieth year at the time of his 
death. 

—The White House portrait of the late Presi- 
dent ARTHUR originally showed a rose lying on 
the floor at the feet of the General. Bv his order 
tie rose was painted out before the picture was 
accepted, 





—Collector MAGONE was asked if he believed 
in woman suffr: “T believe,’ he repiied, 
** that an intellige ut woman has be etter qualifica- 


tions for a voter than a man who is uot intelli- 
gent.” 

—Messrs. F. A. P. BanNARD, HAMILTON Fisua, 
MorGan Dix, Seta Low, and J. W. Harper, 
Jun., have been appointed by the trustees of 
Columbia College a committee to take measures 
for the celebration, on the 13th of April, 1887, of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the revival and 
confirmation by New York State of the royal 
charter granted to that institution in 1754. 

—A friend of Davip DupLey Figvp’s attrib- 
utes the fine physical condition of that octo- 
genarian to a splendid inheritance from a vigor- 
ous ancestry, a life in which no sight drafts on 


old age have been drawn, the cultivation of the 
power of resisting all tendency to worry, the 


habit of daily exercise in the fresh air, and the 
giving of a free rein to a sense of humor. 

—Miss McLane, daughter of the United States 
Minister to France, has been painted by Mr. G. 
P. A. Heary in a pale pink ball-room dress, with 
a scarf of white tulle about her shoulders. 

—The magnificent new Ponce de Leon Hotel, 
at St. Augustine, Florida, will cost Mr. H. M. 
FLAGLER $2,000,000. It is almost finished 

—Miss Winnie Davis will return to Syracuse 
after a few weeks of New York at the New York 
Hotel. The Northern press has treated her with 
distinguishe d consideration—a fact to which Mr. 
JEFFERSON Davis, her father, is not insensible. 

—Professor J. 8S. NewsBernry describes an 
earthquake as a movement caused by a shrink- 
ing, from loss of heat, of the heated interior of 
the earth, and the crushing together and dis- 
placement of the rigid exterior as it accommo- 
dates itself to the contracting nucleus. 

—Mr. WHISTLER professes to regret that Lon- 
don society looks upon him first of all as an 
amuser. ‘TI have adopted this manner of gay- 
ety and persiflage,’’ he says, ‘‘ because it is in 
my temperament, but it is only an envelop of 
my artistic nature.”’ 

—An Englishman in New York who does 
business as a woman’s tailor declares that there 
are more money and more taste in diessing 
among women this season than ever before, and 
that Fifth Avenue of an afternoon “is quite like 
Reyent Street.”’ 

—At the first performance of Tristan and Isolde 
Mrs. EpirH KINGDON-GOULD was a conspicuous 
figure, in Mr. Jay GOULD’s box at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house, in a gown of white crépe. Mr 
Jay GOULD has purchased a pew in the West 
Presbyterian Church, where Mrs. GOULD is a 
member. 

—Mrs. Hicks-Lorp’s first reception in her 
new house (formerly General MCCLELLAN’S) on 
Washington Square, which had been lavishly 
and beautifully decorated and furnished, was a 
notable social event. 

—The “ ladies’ day’’ entertainments at the New 
York Athletic Club consisted of a variety of 
athletic feats in the presence ofa throng of fush- 
ionable women and their escorts, who greatly 
admired the most daring of the exhibits. 

—Many fathers approve of that provision in 
General ArTHUR’S will which gives his son no 
control of his legacy until attaining the age of 
thirty, and his daughter no control of her legacy 
until attaining the age of twenty-three. 

—Mr. James Russe_Lt Lowe v’s successful 
attempt to raise $25,000 for the American School 
of Archeology in Athens will be supplemented 
this winter by an attempt to endow the institu- 
tion with $100,000, instead of supporting it by 
annual subscriptions from the leading colleges 

—At Mr. Cyrus W. Figip’s recent dinner to 
Mr. Henry M. STANLEY covers were laid for 
eighteen persons, and the principal speakers 
were Mr, STANLEY and Mr. Cuauncey M. De- 
pew. The hostand his principal g guest had been 
friends for many years, and before STANLEY weut 
to Africa. 
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Velvet Corsage. 

Tue model here illustrated is a 
basque of dark blue velvet, with 
slashed seams, and the edges 
trimmed with silk grelots. The 
fronts spread apart on an oval 
plastron of cream white surah, 
and there are puffs of the surah 
to correspond in the slashed open- 
ing of the sleeves. The fronts 
are ornamented with buttons and 
mock button-holes. 


Decorated Wall-Basket. 

Tuts splint wall-basket, which 
is divided into two compartments, 
is designed for holding brushes, 
It is stained light brown, and 
touched up with bronze. The val- 
ance on the front and the facing 
for the upper part of the back 
are of India red velveteen, deco- 
rated with a geometrical design 
worked in colored tapestry wool 
and filoselle. The notched edge 
of the valance is finished with 
crochet scallops, and ornamented 
with tassels. Rows of pompon 
trimming cover the edges, and 
are set around the bottom of the 
basket. 


Evening Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

A younc lady’s evening dress 
of pink tulle is illustrated in Fig. 
1. The pleated skirt is short and 
round, and has full puffed dra- 
peries of the tulle. A garland of 
roses outlines the drapery on the 
right side, and a long ribbon sash 
bow is fastened on the same side. 
The satin corsage is pointed and 
laced at the back. It has a plas- 
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Fig. 1.—Totie Dress. 
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Tricot Cota Jacke. 
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tron of tulle folds, and full dra- 
peries of tulle at the sides. 

Fig. 2 is a trained dress of 
dark green velvet and white Va- 
lenciennes lace. The skirt is of 
piece lace over white silk, ar- 
ranged in a deep puff with a 
ruffle at the foot, and with a ja- 
bot on each side where the vel- 
vet train is added. A sash bow 
of pink ribbon is on one side. 
The pointed velvet corsage has 
a bertha and sleeves of white 
lace,and flowers on the shoul- 
ders. 


Tricot Cloth Jacket. 

Tuis close-fitting jacket is of 
écru fleece-lined tricot cloth, with 
trimming of dark brown velvet. 
The velvet forms the high stand- 
ing collar, the cuffs, and a single 
revers on the left front, the cor- 
ner of. which is caught down 
with a button. The jacket has 
small slit pockets in the sides. 





A Royal Library. 


HARLES FIFTH, surnamé¢d 

the Wise, lived in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. 
The Royal Library in his fa- 
ther’s time had but twenty vol- 
umes. By the zeal of Charles 
Fifth it was increased to nine 
hundred volumes, and this same 
king has the honor of being the 
founder of a library now num- 
bering nine hundred thousand 
volumes, three hundred thousand 
maps, and over one million 
threé hundred thousand engrav- 
ings. 
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RUINS OF COPTIC MONASTERY. A LITTLE OASIS. 











COLONEL ARDAGH AND HIS MEN. FRAGMENTS OF TEMPLE 
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ONE WHOLE DAY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
M* CHRISTINA CROWLEY. Aged elev- 


en. An orphan living with an aunt. Pre- 

cociously criminal. Those are the facts in the 
case; and vet they hardly bear out the infer- 
The inferences? There again one is at 
a loss. What is one to infer, when a child de- 
liberately steals money and spends it for her 
pleasure, if not that she is a thief pure and sim- 
ple, to whom the House of Correction should open 
its doors? And yet—the House of Correction— 

Poor little Christina Crowley! Since the day 
her mother died nobody had ever caressed her, or 
praised her, or admired her, or in any way cared 
for her comfort, other than that bare comfort 
which keeps one alive. Yet she used to gaze in 
her aunt’s cracked looking-glass and feel herself 
some pleasure in the sight of her great light blue 
eyes with their black fringes, her long fair hair 
that had just one loose wave in it, her delicate 
features, and the red mouth where the second 
teeth had come white and even as little seed- 
pearls, just as one finds pleasure in looking at 
any pretty picture. She used to think it would 
be agreeable to have her picture taken, looking 
80, fixing her eyes in a far-away gaze. But there” 
was nobody who wanted her picture; she wasn’t 
like any other child in the world; nobody loved 
her—unless Johanna did. It had actually made 
the tears come into her eyes to think that her 
tintype would be of no value to anybody but her- 
self. She might have felt, too, as if she were not 
half a person unless her image were made per- 
manent, and have had no desire to slip through 
the world anonymously; but she never shaped 
that thought consciously, “I haven’t even a 
doll to show it to,” she cried, “and I should 
love a doll to death!” One day, indeed, some- 
body in passing had exclaimed, concerning her: 
“ Just see that child! How patrician! And in 
such an alley as this!’ Do you suppose she be- 
longs here? She might be the daughter of a 
prince.” And although she knew nothing of pa- 
tricians, or princes either, she felt vaguely that it 
had reference to a superiority of her own, Well, 
she had always felt herself superior. She had 
always indistinctly known that she did not be- 
long to her aunt and this alley. 

But here she was, and here she had picked 
up a strange acquaintance with life, a strange 
rumor of men and things and of the ways of the 
world, particularly of the under-world whose life 
is night life, in waiting and tending in her aunt’s 
beer-shop, the shop popularly known as the Blue 
Light, and herself as the Imp. She had learned 
how: to spell out the words of the chance news- 
papers left now and then by customers, making 
the most particularly of the police department. 
Sometimes a drinker tossed her a nickel; some- 
times she made change so cunningly as to secure 
a trifle for herself, when she straightway betook 
herself and Johanna Doyle to a distant confec- 
tioner’s and laid out her trifle in pickled limes. 
She always took Johanna with her on these brief 
festal occasions—there was nothing mean about 
her. That she usually received a smart whipping 
with a strap, and was shut away in an upper room 
without food till badly needed to wait and tend, 
never made any difference about securing the 
festal occasion again when she could. That, at 
any rate, was pleasure, and the other she might 
possibly evade. She could evade a great deal; 
there was not a monkey in any menagerie that 
could climb over more roofs and down more rain- 
spouts, and skip up more broken ladders, and jump 
between more house-tops, with black four-storied 
gaps between them and below them, than Chris- 
sie could. If she had to take her whipping at 
the end, she always had the excitement of the 
chase in the beginning, and her aunt was always 
unhindered in the pursuit, the child’s pranks, 
played remorselessly on every one, having made 
her somewhat unpopular in the neighborhood, 
until the time she joined the mob of boys that 
were stoning Ah Sing, after which she became a 
sort of heroine, and never quite lost the halo shed 
around her on that day. There was nothing es- 
sentially iil-natured in her pranks; their ruling 
motive was a sort of curiosity: she wanted to 
see what old-lady Maguire would do when she 
found the pig looking out from under her best 
mob-cap ; she wanted to see what would happen 
when Mrs. Flathers found her line let down and 
all the washing in the mire. A terrible commo- 
tion happened, a cyclone of bad words and objur- 
gations, and the strap left black and blue welts 
along the back of the inquisitive searcher after 
truth. But then Mrs. Flathers was very amusing 
when she found the line,and perhaps the balance 
was a little on Chrissie’s side; she must have 
felt so, to do the same thing every few weeks, 
just, as Mrs, Flathers used to say,“ When I least 
expect it most.” She never but once wanted to 
see what would happen when she left the beer 
barrel on tap, so that her aunt wet her feet in the 
precious fluid, and ran for Captain Flynn when 
he came round on his patrol; it made her shut 
her eyes and shudder now to remember it. She 
never did shut her eyes without that man’s red 
face and red head burning in on them like the 
hot poker that burned in on her own flesh. If 
such an inconsequential being could have known 
how to hate, I should say she hated her aunt 
from that night; but hating was too serious work 
for such a little gadfly. 

“ Ain’t you afraid of her?” asked Johanna. 

“Why no. She can’t do anything but kill 
me,” said Chrissie. Perhaps she had many times 
already been too nearly killed to care. “ And I 
don’t always mean to stay where she can kill me. 
I shall be big enough pretty soon to get away 
from her.” 

“ Away from her !” exclaimed the dui Johanna. 

“Oh yes; there’s better places. - Do vou sup- 
pose this alley’s the only one im the world for 
folks to live in? Why, there’s streets up there, 
the other side the Common, with rows of trees in 
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the middle of them, and such houses as you'd 
never dream children could have to live in. But I 
seen them; I seen them at the windows—only one 
big pane of glass in the windows—and coming 
down the steps, and getting into carriages. I tell 
you what, Johanna, I’m going to have a ride in a 
carriage myself some time.” 

“You!” 

“Yes; and none of your herdics, either—a real 
coach, with a glass front and a driver. And I 
shall put one foot on the step, and look up and 
speak to the driver (who will bend over respect- 
ful like), and stoop my head and get in, and shut 
the door with a slam, and lean back as if I'd been 
born in blue satin cushions. I shall choose one 
lined with blue if I can find it. I guess blue’s 
becoming. Yes, I go up on Beacon Hill, some- 
times, just to see the ladies do it.” 

“ You don’t !” said Johanna, whose composition 
could see nothing beautiful or picturesque in the 
unattainable, and whose mean spirit would never 
have dreamed of aspiring to the inaccessible. 

“Yes,I do. I like to see the young ladies; 
T'd like to be one. I make stories to myself about 
them. There’s one—I know her name; it’s Miss 
Amory. Sometimes she goes to the theatre in 
the evening; I see her by the lamp; there’s oth- 
ers with her; and she wears white things and 
feathers, and looks—well, perhaps like an angel. 
And I run after the carriage as fast as a streak, 
and sometimes I get there in time to see her 
go into the theatre. Once I touched her gown, 
and it was, oh, so soft and sweet! And a man 
goes before them and shows the way, and the 
Queen—there is a Queen, isn’t there, Johanna ?— 
can’t look prettier. I’ve read about the theatres 
in the paper. I mean to go to the theatre too 
some time. Shouldn’t you like to go with 
me?” 

“In a carriage, with white things and fea- 
thers ?” said Johanna, with some slight sense of 
humor. 

“Often I think, which would you like best, to 
go to the theatre—none of your afternoon go- 
ing to theatres, but at night, with lights—or to 
have a doll, a great big smashing doll, big as a 
baby, all dressed? There’s one over in a shop 
window that shuts its eyes and cries. I suppose 
some children has such a doll, or it wouldn’t be 
there for sale. I should like it; shouldn’t you? 
I should like to dress it; that is, if you had ev- 
erything, you know, to dress it in. Oh, shouldn't 
I? And you could put it away in a drawer, and 
when you went to the drawer, there it would be 
looking up at you with just the same smile on it; 
and you could take it to bed with you, and feel 
it in the night when you wake up lonely and saw 
things; and you could tell it when you felt bad, 
and tell it everything so safe, and hug it: oh, I 
should put its head under my chin, and love it, 
and love it so! I think—yes, 1 know—I would 
rather have a big doll than anything else in the 
world. Ido really mean to have a doll some day. 
Not a towel rolled up and dressed in another 
towel. I’lI—I’ll—I don’t know as I cow/d lend 
my doll to you, Johanna. Mothers don’t lend 
their babies, do they? Oh, if I only had a doll, 
I might be a good gir], I guess, and let old-lady 
Maguire’s pigs be. I know I should love her, I 
love old Mouser so!” And she held closer still 
the struggling and scrawny black cat that looked 
as if the moths had got into his fur. 

Poor little Chrissie, cuffed and kicked, wretched 
in the alley, but happy in the castles in the air 
at which Johanna looked on confounded ! 

“Some children,” she once said to Johanna, “ go 
to the Globe Theatre every winter, maybe, because 
I see them there afternoons when I’m round the 
door. But afternoons are not real theatre, are 
they? Some children go into the country too, 
every summer, where there’s real trees and grass, 
not like our city trees, you see; and they go to 
the sea-shore too, and stay there all the time. I 
suppose you and I might get down to the sea- 
shore somehow—begging a passage. We'll be 
big enough pretty soon to go and wait at table in 
the hotels there anyway. I don’t see why some 
children go everywhere and have everything, and 
we don’t go anywhere and have nothing. Do 
you 

“Born so,” said the acquiescent Johanna, 

“Well, why were they born so?” persisted 
Chrissie. “I don’t understand things. I don’t 
understand anything. Aunt savs the money for 
the beer’s hers—hers, when the man pays it to 


me! It seems to me he paid it to me, and it’s 
mine. And I don’t care—I mean to have some 
of it. Once the missionary man told aunt—when 


I took some, and she lathered me so—that money 
made in bad ways would go in bad ways. I won- 
der just what he meant. He said she mustn’t be 
surprised if I did take it. He said ‘steal it.’ But 
I didn’t steal it. I'd scorn to steal. I wouldn’t 
take anything of yours, Johanna. That’s just as 
much mine as hers. And who do you suppose 
was here yesterday? You wouldn't expect to see 
an angel at the Blue Light, would you? Well, 
there was one. And who do you suppose it was ? 
That beautiful Miss Amory. She asked me where 
I lived once when I was hanging round the lamp- 
post. And she came yesterday and told aunt I 
ought to be sent to school. And aunt gave her 
some slack. I heard aunt tell Mrs, Flathers she 
went away with a flea in her ear. I’m sorry about 
that. Aunt’s fleas are very disagreeable. I wisht 
I'd seen her. Aunt said she hadn’t no white on 
and no feathers, and was just a common person. 
I don’t believe a word aunt says.” 

“Nor I either,” said the disciple. 

It was bright and early one warm autumn morn- 
ing that Chrissie presented herself before Johan- 
na, “I’ve got it,” said she. “ You go get ready. 
We're going to the sea-shore, you and me.” She 
had gotten herself ready by borrowing somebody's 
gown from Mrs. Flathers’s line, and winding a large 
white handkerchief, similarly obtained, round the 
crown of an old hat whose rim had long since 
gone to the gutter, presenting an appearance with 
whose picturesqueness there was combined, on 


the whole, some recognition of fashion. If her 
shoes were not a pair, it was rather the fault of 
Mrs. Flathers and her aunt(who did not wear the 
same size) than hers. But she was a pretty little 
object, for all that, and Johanna looked at her 
admiringly. “Oh my! ’ain’t you got the style!” 
she said, her glance lingering on a double string 
of big blue glass beads, which also had been con- 
veyed from the aunt’s possessions. After this it 
did not take Johanna Jong to put on her best— 
having a mother, she had a best, after its sort— 
and to add to the fine appearance of the excur- 
sion the splendors of a parasol. 

“T never thought of that!” cried Chrissie. “I 
might have got hers. But it’s so far now, I 
guess I won’t”—far being simply just out of 
sight. 

“When we coming back ?” asked Johanna, 

“ Never,” said Chrissie, with distinctness. 

“ Never ?” faltered Johanna. 

“Never,” reiterated her leader. “I’ve got 
money enough to stay away till ’'m quite grown 
up. But you can do as you please.” 

“Well, we'll see,” said Johanna. 
we do first ?” 

“We'll have one just bang-up day. We'll go 
to the sea-side, like other folks, and walk on the 
shore, and see the people, and hear the bands, and 
have a regular dinner, with a waiter standing be- 
hind our chairs. And then we’ll come back to 
town and buy some things, and we'll go to the 
theatre in the evening, and we'll spend the night 
at the Adams House, the one with the big marble 
pillars at the door, you know. What do you say 
to that?” 

“Oh, Chrissie! Where'd you get the money 2” 
whispered Johanna. 

“Get it? Why, I took it! I told you ’tis as 
much mine as hers, and now you see it is.” 

“She'll say you stole it.” 

“T didn’t, then. I wait on the people, and they 
pay me, and she takes it, and I might just as well 
say she stole it. I found where she’d put some 
away, and I just helped myself to half of it. And 
if she’s ugly about it, why, I'll pay her back, when 
I grow up, rather than have a fuss. I'll tell her 
so.” 

“ How much you got 2” 

“Ever so much. Much as thirty dollars, I 
shouldn’t wonder. Ready? Come along.” And 
along they went, enjoying every moment of the 
ride till they reached their destination. 

“Well,” said Chrissie, when, the parasol wide- 
ly spread, the two fine ladies strolled along the 
sands, “is this the thing they call the sea, and 
make such a touse to come to?” 

“It’s nothing but a big pond, anyhow,” said 
Johanna. 

“T thought the sea had waves,” said Chrissie, 
“as high as mountains and clear as bottle glass, 
with great feathers of foam flying off the tops of 
them. I was a little mite afraid about coming 
—but who'd be afraid here? I shouldn’t mind 
wading in it—should you? It’s a very pretty 
color, though. I don’t think I quite ever saw 
this color before—did you? Is it blue? It’s 
rather dazzling with all these little points of light 
in your eves. How far it goes!—right into the 
sky. Is there anything on the other side, or does 
it stop there? Perhaps the other side, in the sky 
there, is heaven, Oh, see! there’s a boat, and 
sails! That’s pretty, the white of it shining so. 
If I was a man, I'd sail my boat right over there, 
and see what would happen—see if it really was 
heaven. I don’t think I'd like it here when night 
came and it was allsodark. The dark’s bad any- 
way, and here—oh, I'd be afraid of this thing out 
here in the dark all night. I suppose it’s really 
wet—what if we take our shoes off and put our 
feet in?” And as the awe wore off, such awe 
as it was, they presently found the water very wet 
indeed, and drenched to the waist, were scamper- 
ing on the shingle and drying off in the hot sand, 
and picking up shells and bright ribbons of sea- 
weed, light-hearted as though no Aunt and Cap- 
tain Flynn were in pursuit, till the bracing salt 
breeze sent hunger to admonish them. “I guess 
we'll go to dinner now,” said Chrissie. And 
marching up boldly to the biggest hotel, mount- 
ing its piazza and trudging all its length, they 
found to their angry astonishment that there 
were no people, no music, no way of getting in, 
no dinner. 

“ Well, I never!’ said Chrissie. “I was so 
busy with the water that I forgot till just now 
that we weren’t seeing any ladies or hearing any 
bands. I might have known. Dreadful stupid 
of us, Johanna. Of course if we'd remembered 
what we read in the papers, we'd have known 
*twould be all shut up, this. I thought there'd be 
fine ladies here, and we'd see how to have our 
dresses made, when we got any. Well, we can 
do that at the Adams House, anyway. And we 
can have the whole of this place to ourselves.” 
With which they immediately gave chase in a 
fine game of tag-goal. “There's a restaurant 
over there,” said Chrissie at last; “so we can 
get dinner, anyway. I’m going to have every- 
thing there is. I never had enough of anything 
in all my life before!” And when the waiter 
addressed the delighted vagrants, they ordered 
ham and eggs enough to destroy them, if any- 
thing could destroy that sort of children. “ And 
now,” said Chrissie, “ we'll go into town, and go 
to Schwartz’s ;” which they did; and having been 
ignominiously ordered out of the shop, and hav- 
ing explained matters by displaying the vast roll 
of dirty dollar bills, they left, carrying the largest 
and most beautiful doll in the shop in their arms. 
It required some sacrifice not to carry away a 
great deal else, when one had so much money and 
felt so rich; but Chrissie knew how to put bonds 
upon herself. ‘“ We'll only buy one thing at a 
time,” she said, “and then we shall enjoy each 
thing for all there is in it. I think I like flaxen 
hair the best. I like brown eyes; but then blue 
eyes are so tender like, and look so happy, and 
my own eyes are blue, and your children ought 
to have eyes like yours, you know. I'd no idea 
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they cost so much, though Captain Flynn says 
his children’s shoes cost a fortune, and aunt al- 
ways tells him she puts all she makes on my 
back, I don’t know anything she puts on my 
back but the strap.” 

“You'll let me hold it sometimes ?” 

“Why, of course. Don’t aunts always ?—good 
aunts, ] mean. Miss Amory holds her sister’s 
child; P've seen her. Now we'll have a good 
christening some time, and I shall call her the 
Blessing. She is a blessing—that she is, There! 
there !” 

From the doll depot to a gallery was no great 
distance, and a prouder, happier mortal than 
poor Chrissie as she sat before the camera, with 
her little mouth pursed, and her doll at her 
breast, never bothered photographer, and ab- 
sorbed the last rays of daylight. Perhaps all 
the beginnings of female society were there; 
but there was also something pathetic in the 
little lady’s desire to join the great world of 
children and do what they did, feeling that there 
ought to be somebody in the universe to want her 
likeness ; so at any rate she would do her solitary 
part in providing it. ‘I wish—oh, I do wish 
there was somebody cared for this!” she said, 
half sorrowfully. “I mean to give one to Miss 
Amory, anyway.” So there was a shining tin- 
type of Chrissie, in which she half retired into a 
background for the prominence of the doll; and 
then there was one of Johanna, with the doll 
again prominent as a cadet’s new sword; and 
then there was a group in which all three ap- 
peared, Chrissie bristling with satisfaction, but 
Johanna as stolid as the doll, 

“Now,” said Chrissie, highly pleased with her- 
self and the universe, “we will have our ride. 
We shall have a great many rides, I suppose, now, 
so we will take this one up round the Back Bay. 
I want to see that part of the world. We're out 
in the world now, Johanna. I’ve only seen a lit- 
tle of it so far. You can’t walk to the end of 
creation, you know.” 

“We'd better take a herdic,” said Johanna. 
“They go like fury, and turn the corners so it’s 
great fun holding in. At least I guess it is.” 

“T sha’n’t do anything of the sort,” cried Chris- 
sie. “I’m going to haveetyle to-day, if I never do 
again. Ili have a coach and two horses; and 
I'd have four horses if I could get them.” And 
calling a hack, she made a bargain with the 
amazed driver, and paid him cash down, and joy- 
ously proceeded to take in all of the region of 
palaces that could be seen before dark, — 

It was, however, quite dark, the driver letting 
his horses take it easily, and Miss Crowley and 
her companion having a nap in the carriage, be- 
fore they reached the crowded part of the town 
again. “It’s a regular torch-light procession,” 
cried the refreshed and delighted Chrissie—“ all 
those rows of lamps. You may drive to the Globe 
” said Chrissie, putting her head out 
“Drive fast, and don’t you for- 
Now,” said she, settling her skirts round 
her, “if we ain’t fine ladies, what are we ?” 

Drive as fast as driver could, however, the play- 
goers, welcoming the autumn opening of the the- 
atres, were thronging the portals when the coach 
drew up at the door. ‘ Now,” said Chrissie to 
Johanna, ‘I am Miss Amory. But I won't say 
of Beacon Street, because that would be a little 
mean. Iam Miss Amory, of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Commonwealth Avenue takes my money. 
I'm going to have my house there some day.” 

“Who'm 1?” said Johanna. 

“Oh, anybody. It doesn’t matter.” And she 
was rather sorry the eleetric light was so bright 
when she put out her right foot, with her aunt’s 
shoe on it, and followed it with the left, wearing 
Mrs. Flathers’s. 

But that didn’t matter either. No countess 
ever walked up the throne-room with more dig- 
nity than Chrissie wore when, with Johanna bear- 
ing the doll behind her, she advanced upon the 
box office, her roll of bills open in her hand. “I 
am Miss Amory, of Commonwealth Avenue,” she 
announced. “I want two tickets in the front 
row. And I want a servant to wait upon us to 
our seats. I am quite grown up, though I am 
small,” 

Such a eustomer had never before presented 
herself at that window, nor had so many lies in 
one breath, perhaps, ever been told there. There 
was certainly something wrong about this, the 
ticket-seller thought, with really no time to think 
atall. Yet his quick eye had seen her alighting 
from a coach. Somebody might have been fool 
enough to-send a child off so—all sorts of peo- 
ple in the world. He gave her her tickets and 
her change, and she went on with the crowd. 
An usher took her in hand, and although dazzled 
and bewildered, and bewildering everybody about 
them who saw the two little Queens of Rag Fair 
carrying the big doll, Chrissie was equal to the 
occasion, and sailed down the aisle with her 
head up, and took her seat, and adjusted herself, 
and looked round on the audience with quite the 
grand air. What it all meant was more than any 
of the audience could imagine; it made a lesser 
play that divided attention with the stage, es- 
pecially as, after all, it was more than Chrissie 
could do to contain herself, springing to her feet, 
clapping her hands, laughing, crying, beating time, 
half shrieking her shrill exclamations of delight, 
and with remarks and outeries to Johanna that 
were incessant. It is probable that Chrissie un- 
derstood very little of the play, in fact, but the 
bells, the lights, the fans, the flowers, the music— 
all that was fairy-land, and she understood fairy- 
land. And the three little girls from school— 
they were no more emancipated than she was. 
For the time being, too, she was one of them. She 
too was in Titipu. In Titipu? She was in hea- 
ven! She had forgotten the alley, the Blue Light, 
the strap, her aunt, Captain Flynn, everything. 
Her soul was floating in wether, free as some dis- 
embodied spirit, when some one tapped her on 
the shoulder. She started, and made a little ery. 
It was the usher. “ Beg pardon,” he was saying, 
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in a low voice, “but will you come to the office a 
moment, Miss—Miss—” 

“Miss Amory, of Commonwealth Avenue,” said 
Chrissie, quite herself again. 

“There is some little mistake about your tick- 
ets. They will make it all right at the office. 
This way, please.” 

“Certainly,” said Chrissie, with loftiness. 
“Wait here, Johanna. I'll be back directly. 
You keep the doll, though.” And tossing back 
her hair, she followed the usher up the aisle and 
out at the door to the lobby, quietly and unsus- 
piciously, and still humming the tune that was 
ringing in her ears. 

“ Here you are,” said the usher, in quite a dif- 
ferent tone. And glancing up at him in sur- 
prise— What was that malign sight just be- 
vond %—that big woman with the bright red 
shawl and the bright red face? that man with 
the brass buttons, and the redder face, and the 
club? Heraunt? Her aunt and Captain Flynn! 
In a flash she knew what it meant. They had 
been following her; they had found her; she had 
been trapped; she had been deceived; they were 
after her. What, oh! what would become of 
her? Something worse than the strap now—than 
any hot irons. A shriek rang through the lobby 
—a shriek that might have made the fortune of 
any heroine in distress upon the stage—a shriek 
to curdle your blood, And then a dash, a scuffle, 
a little figure darting like a zigzag of lightning 
down and out, across the way, flying—flying any- 
where, everywhere —but, with the unconscious 
working of previous intention, toward the refuge 
of the Adams House. She dared not look be- 
hind; she heard the cries, the feet; all the town, 
she thought, was after her. She felt as some lit- 
tle hare feels, pursued by the pack of red-mouth- 
ed panting hounds, Breathless, on fire, fainting, 
unable to take another step, she fell at that mo- 
ment into the arms of a young lady who, with her 
father, was coming down the steps of the hotel, 
where she had been making an evening call, and 
was just entering her carriage. 
save me, Miss Amory !” gasped Chrissie, with one 
big-eyed, despairing glance. 

And the coach dashed off; and the policeman 
came to a stop, and gaped,and wondered, and 
turned this way and that. They were looking for 
a little girl, and there was no little girl to be 
seen. And I don’t know whether Johanna kept 
the doll or not, but I know that Miss Amory kept 
Chrissie. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

S February merged in March, and lighter 
A evenings broke the gloom of the woodmen’s 
homeward journey, the Hintocks Great and Little 
began to have ears for a rumor of the events out 
of which had grown the timber-dealer’s troubles. 
It took the form of a wide sprinkling of conject- 
ure, wherein no man knew the exact truth, Tan- 
talizing phenomena, at once showing and con- 
cealing the real relationship of the persons con- 
cerned, caused a diffusion of excited surprise. 
Honest people as the woodlanders were, it was 
hardly to be expected that they could remain im- 
mersed in the study of their trees and gardens 
amid such circumstances, or sit with their backs 
turned like the good burghers of Coventry at the 
passage of the beautiful lady. 

Rumor, for a wonder, exaggerated little. There 
were, in fact, in this case as in thousands, the 
well-worn incidents, old as the hills, which, with 
individual variations, made a mourner of Ariadne, 
a by-word of Vasliti, and a corpse of the Countess 
Amy. There were rencounters accidental and 
contrived, stealthy correspondence, sudden mis- 
givings on one side, sudden self-reproaches on 
the other. The inner state of the twain was one 
as of confused noise that would not allow the 
accents of calmer reason to be heard. Deter- 
minations to go in this direction, and headlong 
plunges in that; dignified safeguards, undignified 
collapses; not a single rash step by deliberate 
intention, and all against judgment, 

It was all that Melbury had expected and feared. 
It was more, for he had overlooked the publicity 
that would be likely to result, as it now had done. 
What should he do? Appeal to Mrs. Charmond 
himself, since Grace would not? He bethought 
himself of Winterborne, and resolved to consult 
him, feeling the strong need of some friend of 
his own sex to whom he might unburden his 
mind. 

He had entirely lost faith in his own judgment. 
That judgment on which he had relied for so 
many years seemed recently, like a false com- 
panion unmasked, to have disclosed unexpected 
depths of hypocrisy and speciousness where all 
had seemed solidity. He felt almost afraid to 
form a conjecture on the weather, or the time, 
or the fruit promise, so great was his self-abase- 
ment, 

It was arimy evening when he set out to look 
for Giles. The woods seemed to be in a cold 
sweat; beads of perspiration hung from every 
bare twig; the sky had no color, and the trees 
rose before him as haggard gray phantoms, whose 
days of substantiality were passed, Melbury sel- 
dom saw Winterborne now, but he believed him 
to be occupying a lonely hut just beyond the 
boundary of Mrs. Charmond’s estate, though still 
within the circuit of the woodland. The timber- 
merchant’s thin legs stalked on through the pale 
damp scenery, his eyes on the dead leaves of last 
year, while every now and then a hasty “ Ay?” 
escaped his lips, in reply to some bitter proposi- 
tion. 
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His notice was attracted by a thin blue haze of 
smoke, behind which arose sounds of voices and 
chopping; bending his steps that way, he saw 
Winterborne just in front of,him, It just now 
happened that Giles, after being for a long time 
apathetic and unemployed, had become one of the 
busiest men in the neighborhood. It is often 
thus; fallen friends, lost sight of, we expect to 
find starving; we discover them going on fairly 
well, Without any solicitation, or desire for profit 
on his part, he had been asked to execute during 
that winter a very large order for hurdles and 
other copse-ware, for which purpose he had been 
obliged to buy several acres of brushwood stand- 
ing. He was now engaged in the cutting and 
manufacture of the same, proceeding with the 
work daily like an automaton. 

The hazel-tree did not belie its name to-day. 
The whole of the copse-wood where the mist had 
cleared returned purest tints of that hue, amid 
which Winterborne himself was in the act of 
making a hurdle, the stakes being driven firmly 
into the ground in a row, over which he bent and 
wove the twigs. Beside him was a square, com- 
pact pile, like the altar of Cain, formed of hur- 
dles already finished, which bristled on all sides 
with the sharp points of their stakes, Ata little 
distance the men in his employ were assisting 
him to carry out his contract. Rows of copse- 
wood lay on the ground as it had fallen under 
the axe; and a shelter had been constructed near 
at hand, in front of which burned the fire whose 
smoke attracted him. The air was so dank that 
the smoke hung heavy, and crept away amid the 
bushes without rising from the ground. 

After wistfully regarding Winterborne awhile, 
Melbury drew nearer, and briefly inquired of 
Giles how he came to be so busily engaged, with 
an undertone of slight surprise that Winterborne 
could go on thriving, even to this degree, after 
being deprived of Grace. Melbury was not with- 
out emotion at the meeting, for Grace’s affairs 
had divided them, and ended their intimacy of 
old times, 

Winterborne explained just as briefly, without 

aising his eyes from his oceupation of chopping 
a bough that he held in front of him. 

“Twill be up in April before you get it all 
cleared,” said Melbury. 

“ Yes, there or thereabouts,” said Winterborne, 
a chop of the billhook, jerking the last word into 
two pieces, 

There was another interval ; Melbury still look- 
ed on, a chip from Winterborne’s hook occasion- 
ally tlying against the waistcoat and legs of his 
visitor, who took no heed. 

“Ah, Giles, you should have been my partner. 
You should have been my son-in-law,” the old 
man said at last, “It would have been far better 
for her and for me.” 

Winterborne saw that something had gone 
wrong with his former friend, and throwing down 
the switch he was about to interweave, he re- 
sponded only too readily to the mood of the tim- 
ber-dealer, “Is she ill ?” he said, hurriedly. 

“ No, no.” 
for some minutes, and then, as though he could 
not bring himself to proceed, turned to go away. 

Winterborne told one of his men to pack up the 
tools for the night, and walked after Melbury. 

“Heaven forbid that I should seem too inquis- 
itive, sir,” he said, “especially since we don’t 
stand as we used to stand to one another; but I 
hope it is well with them all over your way ?” 

“No,” said Melbury; “no,” He stopped and 
struck the smooth trunk of a young ash-tree with 
the flat of his hand. “I would that his ear had 
been where that rind is!” he exclaimed; “I 
should have treated him to little compared wi’ 
what he deserves.” 

“Now,” said Winterborne, “don’t be in a hur- 
ry to go home. I’ve put some cider down to 
warm in my shelter here, and we'll sit and drink 
it and talk this over.” 

Melbury turned unresistingly as Giles took his 
arm, and they went back to where the fire was, 
and sat down under the screen, the other wood- 
men having gone. He drew out the cider mug 
from the ashes, and they drank together. 

“Giles, you ought to have had her, as I said 
just now,” repeated Melbury. “I'll tell you why, 
for the first time.” 

He thereupon told Winterborne, as with great 
relief, the story of how he won away Giles’s fa- 
ther’s chosen one—by nothing worse than a 
lover's cajoleries, it is true, but by means which, 
except in love, would certainly have been pro- 
nounced cruel and unfair. He explained how he 
had always intended to make reparation to Win- 
terborne the father by giving Grace to Winter- 
borne the son, till the devil tempted him in the 
person of Fitzpiers, and he broke his virtuous vow. 

“ How highly I thought of that man, to be sure! 
Who'd have supposed he’d have been so weak 
and wrong-headed as this! You ought to have 
had her, Giles, and there’s an end on’t,” 

Winterborne knew how to preserve his calm 
under this unconsciously cruel tearing of a heal- 
ing wound, to which Melbury’s concentration on 
the more vital subject had blinded him. The 
young man endeavored to make the best of the 
case for Grace’s sake. 

“She would hardly have been happy with me,” 
he said, in the dry, unimpassioned voice under 
which he hid his feelings. “I was not well 
enough educated: too rough, in short. I couldn’t 
have surrounded her with the refinements she 
looked for, anyhow at all.” 

“ Nonsense ; you are quite wrong there,” said 
the unwise old man, doggedly. “She told me 
only this day that she hates refinement and such 
like. All that my trouble and money bought 
for her in that way is thrown away upon her, 
quite. She'd fain be like Marty South—think o’ 
that! That’s the top of her ambition! Per- 
haps she’s right. Giles, she loved you—under 
the rind; and, what’s more, she loves ye still— 
worse luck for the poor maid !” 

If Melbury only had known what fires he was 


” 


Melbury stood without speaking | 





recklessly stirring up, he might have held his 
peace. Winterborne was silent a long time. The 
darkness had closed in round them, and the mo- 
notonous drip of the fog from the branches 
quickened as it turned to fine rain. 

“Ob, she never cared much for me,” Giles 
managed to say, as he stirred the embers with a 
brand. 

“She did, and does, I tell ve,” said the other, 
obstinately. ‘“ However, all that’s vain talking 
now. What I came to ask you about is a more 
practical matter—how to make the best of things 
as they are. Iam thinking of a desperate step 
—of calling on the woman Charmond. I am 
going to appeal to her, since Grace will not. "Tis 
she who holds the balance in her hands—not he. 
While she’s got the will to lead him astray he will 
follow—poor unpractical lofty-notioned dreamer 
—and how long she'll do it depends upon her 
whim. Did ye ever hear anything about her char- 
acter before she came to Hintock ?” 

“She’s been a bit of a charmer in her time, 
I believe,” replied Giles, with the same level qui- 
etude, as he regarded the red coals. ‘One who 
has often smiled wh@re she has not loved, and 
loved where she has not married. Before Mr. 
Charmond made her his wife she was a play- 
actress,” 

“Hey? But how close you have kept all this, 
Giles! What besides ?” 

“Mr. Charmond was a rich man engaged in 
the iron trade in the north—twenty or thirty 
years older than she. He married her, and re- 
tired, and came down here and bought this prop- 
erty.” 

“Yes, yes—I know all about that. But the 
other I did not know. I fear it bodes no good. 
For how can I go and appeal to the forbearance 
of a woman in this matter who has made cross- 
loves and crookec entanglements her trade for 
years? I thank ye, Giles, for finding it out; 
but it makes my plan the harder that she should 
have belonged to that unstable tribe.” 

Another pause ensued, and they looked gloom- 
ily at the smoke that beat about the hurdles which 
sheltered them, through whose weavings a large 
drop of rain fell at intervals and spat smartly 
into the fire. Mrs. Charmond had been no friend 
to Winterborne, but he was manly, and it was not 
in his heart to let her be condemned withont a 
trial. 

“She is said to be generous,” he answered. 
“You might not appeal to her in vain.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Melburv, rising. “ For 
good or for evil, to Mrs, Charmond I'll go.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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DISADVANTAGES OF FLESH. 


T is generally supposed that fat people have 

much more blood than others. On the con- 
trary, they have less. The blood they have, more- 
over, is really poor, while the fat fills the space 
which is required even for the circulation of that. 
The fat have then less vital energy than the 
thin, not possessing sufficient blood to bring every 
organ up to its full working power, and the fat 
hindering what blood there is from flowing freely 
enough to the organ especially at the moment of 
action requiring it. Besides all this, the fat ob- 
structs the pluy of the lungs, so that sufficient 
air cannot be inhaled to purify the blood; the 
natural and necessary combustion is thus so in- 
terfered with that the functions of the body are 
hindered. It follows that too much exertion 
should always be guarded against in the people 
of large and fatty development, and too much 
should never be expected of them. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
lll. 
\ HEN it comes to the question of what shall 


be made for a male friend, be it brother, 
husband, or lover, who sniffs at the ornamental 
part that women delight in, the first answer, for 
its practical qualities, is a housewife: pretty, 
light-colored leathers—not chamois, which soils 
too easily—birch bark in large sheets, or even 
bright-colored satins, are desirable. The cover of 
one, soft and pleasant to the touch, was made 
from the unsoiled upper part of handsome party 
gloves that had a season’s careful wear. The 
length is amply sufficient, and the width can be 
managed by binding the strips with narrow rib- 
bon and joining with fancy stitches, as in crazy- 
work, or button-holing each edge and then join- 
ing. One pretty affair was of light écru kid, 
joined with the pretty colored cigar ribbons. 
These housewives are made in various ways and 
sizes. Commencing with the most practical, have 
the tinman shape a piece of metal nine inches 
long and three and a half wide, so that it will be 
rounded, but not form a perfect tube; the tape 
measure, when laid flatly across the distance be- 
tween the two edges, should give one inch and 
an eighth. One end should be closed by a circle 
of the tin, which of course rises a little in its 
curve over the vacant space between the edges. 
A very stout knitting-needle of steel must be 
passed through the centre of this circle, cut the 
length of this tin trough, and fastened secure- 
ly on the outside of the tin circle; this forms 
the rod to hold the spools, which by the cushion 
arrangement of the opposite end can be replen- 
ished when needed. Have five small holes made 
on each edge of the trough, two a little inside 
the ends, the rest at regular distances ; through 
these the outside is sewed into place. Line the 
trough with silk, folding in the raw edges at 
either end, laying smoothly on the inside, then 
bringing well over the back, gum securely down; 
a good plan is to run large spools on the rod or 
fill in tightly with cotton until it is dry, so the 
silk will neither sag nor be too tightly stretched 
in the trough. Cut a round of pasteboard, cover 
with silk, and gum on the inside of the circle to 





conceal the tin; shape another one of leather, or 
whatever the outside may be, to fit the other side 
of this circle, and two others that will form the 
cushion that fills the opposite end. The out- 
side must be thirteen inches long, and its 
width that of the trough; one end straight, the 
other rounded, and to be lined with more of the 
silk; baste neatly and closely, then bind it all 
round with the very narrowest of ribbons the 
fingers can manage to baste for the machine— 
between an eighth and a quarter of an inch if 
possible, Shape from fancy silk, or pretty rib- 
bons joined together, a piece the exact size of the 
straight part of the leather; then another to fit 
the rounded part ; bind the upper end of one, and 
the straight edge of the other. Twe pieces of 
leather, each three by two inches, with prettily 
shaped flaps aud narrow ecross-pieces to fasten 
them down, are next needed ; an oval large enough 
when bound and worked in thimble shape to hold 
one; another three and a half inches long for the 
scissors ; have it narrow and straight, at one end 
sharply pointed, and wider at the other. Three 
pieces of fine cloth or flannel, each smaller than 
the other, with the tiniest of scallops, and a chain- 
stitching of colored silk inside for a border, must 
be laid evenly at one side, then bound together 
with the ribbon, and sewn on the lining near the 
upper part, stitching one of the flaps just over the 
bound edge of the needle-case, and one of the 
two larger pieces of leather far enough below the 
scalloped edges to fold over and conceal the flan- 
nel. Every piece of leather used must be lined 
and bound around; the lining of the other large 
piece must extend beyond the kid at each end 
between one and two inches, and should be of 
ribbon, on account of the finished edge, forming 
or laying it in side pleats at the lower edge, some- 
thing like a portfolio, that, when opened for the 
odds and ends it may contain, there will be am- 
ple space to get at the contents. 

Sew with blind stitches all these extra pieces 
on the inside silk, so the space between it and 
the silk covering of the leather may be used for 
buttons, pieces, etc. Make a plump cushion of 
the two circular bits of leather, working an eye- 
let in the middle of the inside piece so the rod 
can be fastened into place after the spools are 
on it, and slipped out when replenished. With 
blind stitches sew the inside to the outside, then 
bringing the straight edge of the leather round 
even with the outside edge of the tin trough, sew 
with coarse silk in and out through the leather 
and holes in the trough, making a joining of half 
an inch to the cushion at the lower right-hand 
corner of the outside. Pull the latter tightly 
around the tin, and stitch through lining and 
holes of the other side of the tin, then all round 
the piece of leather that covers the firm end of 
the trough. Put on a bow and long strings of 
narrow ribbon that will pass twice round the 





housewife when rolled, and tie securely in place. 

Plaid cloth or flannel ones are often made to 
represent a shawl tightly strapped; being small- 
er, they are not so complete, and the lining is put 
on separately to form a bag for buttons of all 
sizes and colors. Straps are put across for thim- 
ble, scissors, and spools. A broad strap of tan- 
colored kid, with a handle of rolled kid, is fasten- 
ed on, 

Tiny spinning-wheels, with the wood in the 
mellow tints a century has given it, make most 
Sand- 
paper, oil, and polish them, putting on the out- 
er end of each spoke a pretty brass hook. * See 
to it that these are strongly made, to bear rough 
usage of coat and hat. Sometimes the smaller 
ones, which are more desirable as well as ex- 
pensive, are better made. 

The wood of these wheels is generally of oak, 
and if the grain is at all knotty, which it is like- 
ly to be, do not stain it; if not, use some of the 
mahogany colors in preference to ebonizing, the 
red of the wood contrasts so well with the bright- 
ness of the brass. 

Having in view a vacant wall space to be filled, 
some beautiful Japanese folding fans with loosen- 


acceptable as well as unique hat racks. 


ed rivets were purchased for a few cents each—it 
was just the condition in which we desired to have 
them ; so, taking three shades of pink, we loosen- 
ed the sticks and spread them out to their fullest 
extent. Gathering the paper end as closely as 
possible, reversing the order of things, they were 
securely fastened on a circle of pasteboard about 
four inches across, and put in the back. With a 
strand of coarse silk tie the outer stick of each 
fan, just below the paper, to that of the next 
fan, to prevent their slipping out of place from 
the complete circle of sticks that should be pre- 
sented. Run narrow pink ribbon through the 
holes at the ends of the sticks which form the 
outer circle of the letter-receiver or photog: iph- 
holder it can be used for. Just below run in and 
out, keeping smooth and flat meanwhile, an inch- 
wide dark red satin ribbon. Form a pretty ro- 
sette or pompon for the centre, to conceal the 
pasteboard and joining of the fans. Favors froin 
the german or euchre parties can be slipped in 
between the sticks, or any little odds and ends 
that are improved by hanging. 

Cut from cloth four large maple leaves, follow- 
ing closely the indentations and contour of each 
one. Use different colors—very light dull yellow, 
brown, or quaint gray-greens. Button-hole round 
deeply, and vein with gay crewels the colors that 
autumn brings the woods and forests, following 
nature as closely as possible in the order of color- 
ing. Cut two oval pieces of dark cloth about seven 
inches by five, and on one of them group these 
four leaves: one at the bottom, two lapping care 
lessly over, and one at the top. Lay sheets of 
shaving-paper between these oval bits, and hang 
by a ribbon bow and ends. Blotting-paper may 
be substituted. It will be found very ornamental 
when hung at one’s writing-desk. — 

All these articles are the result of close caleu- 
lation with regard to cost, and as little expendi- 
ture of time as can produce satisfactory gifts, eco- 
nomical, useful, and ornamental, 
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CHAPTER V.—{ Continued.) 


™ ISTEN to me, Alvin Mulrady,” he said, lean- 

JA ing over him with burning eyes. “ Listen, 
while 1 have brain to think and strength to utter, 
why I have learnt to distrust, fear, and hate 
them. You think you know my story. Well, 
hear the truth from me to-night, Alvin Mulrady, 
and do not wonder if I have cause.” 

He stopped, and with pathetic inefficiency 
passed the fingers and inward-turned thumb of 
his paralyzed hand across his mouth, as if to 
calm himself. “Three years ago I was a miner, 
but not a miner like you. I had experience, I 
had scientific knowledge, I had a theory, and the 
patience and energy to carry it out. I selected a 
spot that had all the indications, made a tunnel, 
and, without aid, counsel, or assistance of any 
kind, worked it for six months, without rest or 
cessation, and with scarcely food enough to sus- 
tain my body. Well, I made a strike; not like 
you, Mulrady, not a blunder of good luck, a fool’s 
fortune—there, I don’t blame you for it—but in 
perfect demonstration of my theory, the reward 
of my labor. It was no pocket, but a vein, a lead, 
that I had regularly hunted down and found—a 
fortune! 

“T never knew how hard I had worked until 
that morning; I never knew what privations I 
had undergone until that moment of my success, 
when I found I could searcely think or move. I 
staggered out into the open air. The only human 
soul near me was a disappointed prospector, a 
man named Masters, who had a tunnel not far 
away. I managed to conceal from him my good 
fortune and my feeble state, for I was suspicious 
of him—of any one—and as he was going away 
that day, I thought I could keep my secret until 
he was gone. I was dizzy and confused, but I 
remember that I managed to write a letter to my 
wife, telling her of my good fortune, and begging 
her to come to me; and I remember that I saw 
Masters go. I don’t remember anything else, 
They picked me up on the road, near that bowlder, 
as.you know.” 

“T know,” said Mulrady, with a swift recollec- 
tion of the stage-driver’s account of his discovery. 

“They say,” continued Slinn, tremblingly, “that 
I never recovered my senses or consciousness for 
nearly three years; they say I lost my memory 
completely during my illness, and that, by God’s 
mercy, while I lay in that hospital, I knew no 
more than a babe; they say that because I could 
not speak or move, and only had my food as na- 
ture required it, I was an imbecile, and that I 
never really came to my senses until after my 
son found me in the hospital. They say that; 
but I tell you to-night, Alvin Mulrady,” he said, 
raising his voice to a hoarse outery—* I tell you 
that it is a lie! I came to my senses a week 
after I lay on that hospital cot ; I kept my senses 
and memory ever after during the three years 
that I was there, until Harry brought his cold, 
hypocritical face to my bedside and recognized 
me. Do you understand? I, the owner of mill- 
ions, lay there a pauper! Deserted by wife and 
children—a spectacle for the curious, a sport 
for the doctors—and I knew it! I heard them 
speculate on the cause of my helplessness; I 
heard them talk of excesses and indulgences— 
I, that never knew wine or woman! I heard a 
preacher speak of the finger of God, and point to 
me. May God curse him!” 

“Go slow, old man; go slow,” said Mulrady, 
gently. 

“T heard them speak of me as a friendless 
man, an outcast, a criminal—a being whom no 
one would claim. They were right; no one 
claimed me. The friends of others visited them ; 
relations came and took away their kindred; a 
few lucky ones got well; a few, equally lucky, 
died. I alone lived on, uncared for, deserted. 

“The first year,” he went on more rapidly, “I 
prayed for their coming. I looked for them ev- 
ery day. I never lost hope. I said to myself, 
‘She has not got my letter, but when the time 
passes she will be alarmed by my silence, and 
then she will come or send some one to seek me.’ 
A young student got interested in my case, and 
by studying my eyes thought that I was not en- 
tirely imbecile and unconscious. With the aid of 
an alphabet he got me to spell my name and town 
in Illinois, and promised by signs to write to my 
family. But in an evil moment I told him of my 
cursed fortune, and in that moment I saw that he 
thought me a fool and an idiot. He went away, 
and I saw him no more. Yet I still hoped. I 
dreamed of their joy at finding me, and the re- 
ward that my wealth would give them. Perhaps 
I was a little weak still, perhaps a little flighty 
too at times; but I was quite happy that year, 
even in my disappointment, for I had still hope.” 

He paused, and again composed his face with 
his paralyzed hand; but his manner had become 
less excited, and his voice was stronger. 

“A change must have come over me the sec- 
ond year, for I only dreaded their coming now 
and finding me so altered. A horrible idea that 
they might, like the student, believe me crazy if I 
spoke ef my fortune, made me pray to God that 
they might not reach me until after I had regain- 
ed my health and strength, and found my for- 
tune. When the third year found me still there, 
I no longer prayed for them—I cursed them. 
I swore to myself that they should never enjoy 
my wealth; but I wanted to live, and let them 
know I had it. I found myself getting stronger ; 
but as I had no money, no friends, and nowhere 
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to go, I concealed my real condition from the doc- 
tors, except to give them my name, and to try to 
get some little work to do to enable me to leave 
the hospital and seek my lost treasure. One day 
I found out by accident that it had been discov- 
ered, You understand—my treasure!—that had 
cost me years of labor and my reason, had left 
me a helpless, forgotten pauper. That gold I had 
never enjoyed had been found and taken posses- 
sion of by another.” 

He checked an exclamation from Mulrady with 
his hand. ‘They say they picked me up sense- 
less from the floor, where I must have fallen when 
I heard the news; I don’t remember; I recall 
nothing until I was confronted, nearly three weeks 
after, by my son, who had called at the hospital 
as a reporter for a paper, and had accidentally 
discovered me through my name and appearance. 
He thought me crazy, or a fool. I didn’t unde- 
ceive him. I did not tell him the story of the 
mine to excite his doubts and derision, or worse 
(if I could bring proof to claim it), have it per- 
haps pass into his ungrateful hands. No; I said 
nothing. I let him bring me here. He could do 
no less, and common decency obliged him to do 
that.” 

“And what proof could you show of your 
claim ?” asked Mulrady, gravely. 

“Tf [had that letter—if I could find Masters—” 
began Slinn, vaguely. 

‘“* Have you any idea where the letter is, or what 
has become of Masters ?” continued Mulrady, with 
a matter-of-fact gravity that seemed to increase 
Slinn’s vagueness and excite his irritability. 

“T don’t know; I sometimes think—” He 
stopped, sat down again, and passed his hands 
across his forehead. “I have seen the letter 
somewhere since. Yes,” he went on, with sud- 
den vehemence, “ I know it; I have seen it. I—” 
His brows knitted; his features began to work 
convulsively ; he suddenly brought his paralyzed 
hand down, partly open, upon the table. “I will 
remember where.” 

“ Go slow, old man; go slow.” 

“ You asked me once about my visions. Well, 
that is one of them. I remember a man some- 
where showing me that letter. I have taken it 
from his hands and opened it, and knew it was 
mine by the specimens of gold that were in it. 
But where, or when, or what became of it, I can- 
not tell. It will come to me—it must come to me 
soon.” 

He turned his eyes upon Mulrady, who was re- 
garding him with an expression of grave curios- 
ity, and said, bitterly: “ You think me crazy. 1 
know it. It needed only this.” 

“Where is this mine?” asked Mulrady, with- 
out heeding him. 

The old man’s eyes swiftly sought the ground. 

“Tt is a secret, then?” 

“No.” 

“Have you spoken of it to any one?” 

“No,” 

“Not to the man who possesses it ?” 

“Na” 

Way?” 

“ Because I wouldn’t take it from him.” 

“Why wouldn’t you?” 

“ Because that man is yourself.” 

In the instant of complete silence that followed 
they could hear that the monotonous patter of 
raim on the roof had ceased. 

“Then all this was in my shaft, and the vein I 
thought I struck there was your lead, found three 
years ago in your tunnel? Is that your idea?” 

“Tea. 

“Then I don’t sabe why you don’t want to 
claim it.” 

“IT have told you why I don’t want it for my 
children. I go further now, and I tell you, Al- 
vin Mulrady, that I was willing that your chil- 
dren should squander it, as they were doing. It 
has only been a curse to me; it could only bea 
curse to them; but I thought you were happy in 
seeing it feed selfishness and vanity. You think 
me bitter and hard. Well, I should have left 
you in your fool’s paradise but that I saw to-night 
when you came here that your eyes had been 
opened like mine. You, the possessor of my 
wealth, my treasure, could not buy your children’s 
loving care and company with your millions, any 
more than I could keep mine in my poverty. You 
were to-night lonely and forsaken as Iwas. We 
were equal, for the first time in our lives. If that 
cursed gold had dropped down the shaft between 
us into the hell from which it sprang, we might 
have clasped hands like brothers across the 
chasm.” 

Mulrady, who in a friendly show of being at 
his ease had not yet resumed his coat, rose in his 
shirt sleeves, and standing before the hearth, 
straightened his square figure by drawing down 
his waistcoat on each side with two powerful 
thumbs. After a moment’s contemplative sur- 
vey of the floor between him and the speaker, he 
raised his eyes to Slinn. They were small and 
colorless ; the forehead above them was low, and 
crowned with a shock of tawny reddish hair; 
even the rude strength of his lower features was 
enfeebled by a long, straggling, goat-like beard; 
but for the first time in his life the whole face 
was impressed and transformed with a strong 
and simple dignity. 

“Ez far ez I kin see, Slinn,” he said, gravely, 
“the p’int between you and me ain’t to be settled 
by our children, or wot we allow is doo and right 
from them to us. Afore we preach at them for 
playing in the slumgullion and gettin’ themselves 
splashed, perhaps we mout ez well remember that 
that thar slumgullion comes from our own sluice- 
boxes, where we wash our gold. So we'll just put 
them behind us, so”—he continued, with a back- 
ward sweep of his powerful hand toward the 
chimney—“‘and go on. The next thing that 
crops up ahead of us is your three years in the 
hospital, and wot you went through at that time. 
I ain’t sayin’ it wasn’t rough on you, and that 
you didn’t have it about as big as it’s made; but 
ez you'll allow that you’d hev had that for three 





years, whether I’d found your mine or whether I 
hadn’t, I think we can put that behind us too. 
There’s nothin’ now left to prospect but your 
story of your strike, Well, take your own proofs. 
Masters is not here; and if he was, accordin’ to 
your own story, he knows nothin’ of your strike 
that day, and could only prove you were a disap- 
pointed prospector in atannel. Your letter—that 
the person you wrote to never got—you can’t 
produce; and if’you did, would be only your own 
story without proof. There is not a business 
man ez would look at your claim; there isn’t a 
friend of yours that wouldn’t believe you were 
crazy, and dreamed it all; there isn’t a rival of 
yours ez wouldn’t say ez you’d invented it. Slinn, 
I'm a business man, I am your friend, I am 
your rival; but I don’t think you're lyin’, I don’t 
think you're crazy, and I’m not sure your claim 
ain’t a good one. 

“Ef you reckon from that that I’m goin’ to 
hand you over the mine to-morrow,” he went on, 
after a pause, raising his hand with a depreca- 
ting gesture, “ you’re mistaken. For your own 
sake, and the sake of my wife and children, you’ve 
got to prove it more clearly than vou hev; but I 
promise you that from this night forward I will 
spare neither time nor money to help you to do 
it. I have more than doubled the amount that 
you would have had had you taken the mine the 
day you came from the hospital. When you 
prove to me that your story is truae—and we will 
find some way to prove it, if it ¢s true—that 
amount will be yours at once, without the need 
of a word from law or lawyers. If you want my 
name to that in black and white, come to the of- 
fice to-morrow, and you shall have it.” 

“And you think I'll take it now?” said the 
old man, passionately. “Do you think that your 
charity will bring back my dead wife, the three 
years of my lost life, the love and respect of my 
children? Or do you think that your own wife 
and children, who deserted you in your wealth, 
will come back to you in your poverty? No! 
Let the mine stay, with its curse, where it is; I'll 
have none of it.” 

“Go slow, old man;-go slow,” said Mulrady, 
quietly, putting on his coat. “ You will take the 
mine if it is yours; if it isn’t, ll keep it. If it 
is yours, you will give your children a chance to 
show what they can do for you in your sudden 
prosperity, as I shall give mine a chance to show 
how they can stand reverse and disappointment. 
If my head is level—and I reckon it is—they’ll 
both pan out all right.” 

He turned and opened the door. With a quick 
revulsion of feeling, Slinn. suddenly seized Mal- 
rady’s hand between both of his own, and raised 
it, to his lips. Mulrady smiled, disengaged his 
hand gently, and saying soothingly, “Go slow, 
old man; go slow,” closed the door behind him, 
and passed out into the clear Christmas dawn. 

For the stars, with the exception of one that 
seemed to sparkle brightly over the shaft of his 
former fortunes, were slowly paling. A burden 
seemed to have fallen from his square shoulders 
as he stepped out sturdily into the morning air. 
He had already forgotten the lonely man behind 
him, for he was thinking only of his wife and 
daughter. And at the same moment they were 
thinking of him; and in their elaborate villa 
overlooking the blue Mediterranean at Cannes 
were discussing, in the event of Mamie’s marriage 
with Prince Rosso e Negro, the possibility of Mr. 
Mulrady’s paying two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, the gambling debts of that unfortunate 
but deeply conscientious nobleman. 


oo 


CHAPTER VI. 

When Alvin Mulrady re-entered his own house 
he no longer noticed its loneliness. Whether 
the events of the last few hours had driven it from 
his mind, or whether his late reflections had re- 
peopled it with his family under pleasanter au- 
spices, it would be difficult to determine. Desti- 
tute as he was of imagination, and matter-of-fact 
in his judgments, he realized his new situation as 
calmly as he would have considered any business 
proposition. While he was decided to act upon 
his moral convictions purely, he was prepared to 
submit the facts of Slinn’s claim to the usual pa- 
tient and laborious investigation of his practical 
mind. Jt was the least he could do to justify 
the ready and almost superstitious assent he had 
given to Slinn’s story. 

When he had made a few memoranda at his 
desk by the growing light, he again took the key 
of the attic, and ascended to the loft that held 
the tangible memories of his past life. If he was 
still under the influence of his reflections, it was 
with very different sensations that he now re- 
garded them. Was it possible that these ashes 
might be warmed again, and these scattered em- 
bers rekindled? His practical sense said No, 
whatever his wish might have been. A sudden 
chill came over him; he began to realize the ter- 
rible change that was probable, more by the im- 
possibility of his accepting the old order of things 
than by his voluntarily abandoning the new. 
His wife and children would never submit. They 
would go away from this place—far away, where 
no reminiscence of either former wealth or for- 
mer poverty could obtrude itself upon them. Ma- 
mie—his Mamie—should never go back to the 
cabin, since desecrated by Slinn’s daughters, and 
take their places. No! Why should she ?—be- 
cause of the half sick, half crazy dreams of an 
old vindictive man ? 

He stopped suddenly. In moodily turning over 
a heap of mining clothing, blankets, and India- 
rubber boots, he had come upon an old pickaxe— 
the one he hiad found in the shaft, the one he had 
carefully preserved for a year, and then forgotten, 
Why had he not remembered it before? He was 
frightened, not only at this sudden resurrection of 
the proof he was seeking, but at his own fate- 
ful forgetfulness. Why had he never thought 
of this when Slinn was speaking? A sense of 
shame, as if he had voluntarily withheld it from 





the wronged man, swept over him. He was turn- 
ing away, when he was again startled. 

This time it was by a voice from below—a voice 
calling him—Slinn’s voice. How had the crip- 
pled man got here so soon, and what did he want ? 
He hurriedly laid aside the pick, which in his first 
impulse he had taken to the door of the loft with 
him, and descended the stairs. The old man was 
standing at the door of his office awaiting him. 

As Mulrady approached he trembled violently, 
and clung to the door-post for support. 

“T had to come over, Mulrady,” he said, in a 
choked voice; “I could stand it there no longer. 
I’ve come to beg you to forget all that I have 
said; to drive all thought of what passed be- 
tween us last night out of your head and mine 
forever. I’ve come to ask you to swear with me 
that neither of us will ever speak of this again 
forever. It is not worth the happiness I have 
had in your friendship for the last half-year; it 
is not worth the agony I have suffered in its loss 
in the last half-hour.” 

Mulrady grasped his outstretched hand. 
‘*P’r’aps,” he said, gravely, “ there mayn’t be any 
use for another word, if you can answer one now, 
Come with me. No matter,” he added, as Slinn 
moved with difficulty; “I will help you.” 

He half supported, half lifted the paralyzed 
man up the three flights of stairs, and opened 
the door of the loft. The pick was leaning 
against the wall where he had left it. ‘“ Look 
around, and see if you recognize anything.” 

The old man’s eyes fell upon the implement in 
a half-frightened way, and then lifted themselves 
interrogatively to Mulrady’s face. 

“Do you know that pick ?” 

Slinn raised it in his trembling hands, “I 
think I do; and yet—” 

“Slinn, is it yours ?” 

“No,” he said, hurriedly. 

“Then what makes you think you know it ?” 

“Tt has a short handle like one I’ve seen.” 

“ And it isn’t yours ?” 

“No. The handle of mine was broken and 
spliced. I was too poor to buy a new one.” 

“Then you say that this pick which I found in 
my shaft is not yours?” 

be (Tas 

“Slinn !” 

The old man passed his hand across his fore- 
head, looked at Mulrady, and dropped his eyes. 
“It is not mine,” he said, simply. 

“That will do,” said Mulrady, gravely. 

“ And you will not speak of this again ?” said 
the old man, timidly. 

“T promise you—not until I have some more 
evidence.” 

He kept his word, but not before he had ex- 
torted from Slinn as full a description of Masters 
as his imperfect memory and still more imperfect 
knowledge of his former neighbor could furnish. 
He placed this with a large sum of money, and 
the promise of a still larger reward, in the hands 
of a trustworthy agent. When this was done he 
resumed his old relations with Slinn, with the 
exception that the domestic letters of Mrs. Mul- 
rady and Mamie were no longer a subject of com- 
ment, and their bills no longer passed through 
his private secretary’s hands, 

Three months passed; the rainy season had 
ceased ; the hill-sides around Mulrady’s shaft were 
bridal-like with flowers. Indeed, there were ru- 
mors of an approaching fashionable marriage in 
the air, and vague hints in the Record that the 
presence of a distinguished capitalist might soon 
be required abroad. The face of that distinguish- 
ed man did not, however, reflect the gayety of 
nature nor the anticipation of happiness; on the 
contrary, for the past few weeks he had appeared 
disturbed and anxious, and that rude tranquillity 
which had characterized him was wanting. Peo- 
ple shook their heads; a few suggested specula- 
tions; all agreed on extravagance. 

One morning, after office hours, Slinn, who had 
been watching the care-worn face of his employ- 
er, suddenly rose and limped to his side. 

“We promised each other,” he said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “ never to allude to our 
talk of Christmas Eve again, unless we had other 
proofs of what I told you then. We have none; 
I don’t believe we'll ever have any more; I don’t 
care if we never do; and I break that promise now 
because I cannot bear to see you unhappy, and 
know that this is the cause.” 

Mulrady made a motion of deprecation, but the 
old man continued ; 

“You are unhappy, Alvin Mulrady. You are 
unhappy because you want to give your daughter 
a dowry of two hundred and fifty thousand doi- 
lars, and you will not use the fortune that you 
think may be mine.” : 

““Who’s been talking about a dowry?” asked 
Mulrady, with an angry flush. 

“Don Cesar Alvarado told my daughter.” 

“Then that is why he has thrown off on me 
since he returned,” said Mulrady, with sudden 
small malevolence; “just that he might unload 
his gossip because Mamie wouldn’t have him. 
The old woman was right in warnin’ me agin 
him.” 

The outburst was so unlike him, and so dwarf- 
ed his large though common nature with its lit- 
tleness, that it was easy to detect its feminine 
origin, although it filled Slinn with vague alarm. 

“Never mind him,” said the old man, hastily. 
“What I wanted to say now is that I abandon 
everything to you and yours. There are no 
proofs ; there never will be any more than what 
we know, than what we have tested and found 
wanting. I swear to you that, except to show 
you that I have not lied and am not crazy, I 
would destroy them on their way to your hands. 
Keep the money, and spend it as you will. Make 
your daughter happy, and, through her, yourself. 
You have made me happy through your liberal- 
ity; don’t make me suffer through your priva- 
tion.” 

“T tell you what, old man,” said Mulrady, ris- 
ing to his feet, with an awkward mingling of 
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frankness and shame in his manner and accent, 
“] should like to pay that money for Mamie, and 
let her be a princess, if it would make her happy. 
I should like to shut the lantern jaws of that Don 
Cesar, who'd be too glad if anything happened 
to break off Mamie’s match; but I shouldn’t 
touch that capital—unless you’d lend it to me. 
If you’ll take a note from me, payable if the prop- 
erty ever becomes yours, I’d thank you. A mort- 
gage on the old house and garden, and the lands 
I bought of Don Cesar, outside the mine, will 
screen you.” 

“If that pleases you,” said the old man, with 
a smile, “have your way; and if I tear up the 
note, it does not concern you.” 

It did please the distinguished capitalist of 
Rough-and-Ready: for the next few days his face 
wore a brightened expression, and he seemed to 
have recovered his old tranquillity. There was, 
in fact, a slight touch of consequence in his man- 
ner, the first ostentation he had ever indulged in, 
when he was informed one morning at his pri- 
vate office that Don Caesar Alvarado was in the 
counting-house, desiring a few moments’ confer- 
ence. “Tell him to come in,” said Mulrady, 
shortly. The door opened upon Don Caesar— 
erect, sallow, and grave. Mulrady had not seen 
him since his return from Europe, and even his 
inexperienced eyes were struck with the undeni- 
able ease and grace with which the young Span- 
ish American had assimilated the style and fash- 
ion of an older civilization. It seemed rather as 
if he had returned to a familiar condition than 
adopted a new one. 

“Take a cheer,” said Mulrady. 

The young man looked at Slinn with quietly 
persistent significance. 

“You can talk all the same,” said Mulrady, 
accepting the significance. “He’s my private 
secretary.” 

“Tt seems that for that reason we might choose 
another moment for our conversation,” returned 
Don Cesar, haughtily. “Do I understand you 
cannot see me now ?” 

Mulrady hesitated. He had always revered 
and recognized a certain social superiority in Don 
Ramon Alvarado; someliow his son—a young 
man of half his age, and once a possible son-in- 
law—appeared to claim that recognition also, 
He rose without a word, and preceded Don Caesar 
upstairs into his drawing-room. The alien por- 
trait on the wall seemed to evidently take sides 
with Don Cesar, as against the common intruder, 
Mulrady. 

“]T hoped the Sefiora Mulrady might have saved 
me this interview,” said the young man, stiffly; 
“or at least have given you some intimation of 
the reason why I seek it. As you just now pro- 
posed my talking to you in the presence of the 
unfortunate Sefior Esslinn himself, it appears she 
has not.” 

“] don’t know what you're driving at, or what 
Mrs. Mulrady’s got to do with Slinn or you,” said 
Mulrady, in angry uneasiness. 

“Do I understand,” said Don Cesar, sternly, 
“that Sefiora Mulrady has not told you that I in- 
trusted to her an important letter, belonging to 
Sefior Esslinn, which [ had the honor to discover 
in the wood, six months ago, and which she said 
she would refer to you ¥” 

“Letter?” echoed Mulrady, slowly—* my wife 
had a letter of Slinn’s ?” 

Don Cesar regarded the Millionaire attentive- 
ly. “It is as I feared,” he said, gravely. “ You 
do not know, or you would not have remained 
silent.” He then briefly recounted the story of 
his finding Slinn’s letter, his exhibition of it to 
the invalid, its disastrous effect upon him, and his 
innocent discovery of the contents. “I believed 
myself at that time on the eve of being allied 
with your family, Sefior Mulrady,” he said, 
haughtily ; “ and when I found myself in posses- 
sion of a secret which affected its integrity and 
good name, I did not choose to leave it in the 
helpless hands of its imbecile owner, or his sillier 
children, but proposed to trust it to the care of 
the sefiora, that she and you might deal with it 
as became your honor and mine. I followed her 
to Paris, and gave her the letter there. She 
affected to laugh at any pretension of the writer, 
or any claim he might have on your bounty ; but 
she kept the letter, and, I fear, destroyed it. You 
will understand, Sefior Mulrady, that when I 
found that my attentions were no longer agree- 
able to your daughter, I had no longer the right 
to speak to you on the subject, nor could I, with- 
out misapprehension, force her to return it. I 
should have still kept the secret to myself if I 
had not, since my return here, made the nearer 
acquaintance of Sefior Esslinn’s daughters. I 
cannot present myself at his house, as a suitor 
for the hand of the Sefiorita Vashti until I have 
asked his absolution for my complicity in the 
wrong that has been done to him. I cannot, as 
a caballero, do that without your permission. It 
is for that purpose I am here.” 

It needed only this last blow to complete the 
humiliation that whitened Mulrady’s face. But 
his eye was none the less clear and his voice none 
the less steady as he turned to Don Cesar. 

“ You know perfectly the contents of that let- 
ter?” 

“T have kept a copy of it.” 

“Come with me.” 

He preceded his visitor down the staircase and 
back into his private office. Slinn looked up at 
his employer’s face in unrestrained anxiety. Mul- 
rady sat down at his desk, wrote a few hurried 
lines, and rang a bell. A messenger appeared 
from the counting-room. 

“Send that to the bank.” 

He wiped his pen as methodically as if he had 
not at that moment countermanded the order to 
pay his daughter’s dowry, and turned quietly to 
Slinn. 

“Don Caesar Alvarado has found the letter you 
wrote your wife on the day you made your strike 
in the tunnel that is now.my shaft. He gave the 
letter to Mrs. Mulrady; but he has kept a copy.” 











Unheeding the frightened gesture of entreaty 
from Slinn, equally with the unfeigned astonish- 
ment of Don Cesar, who was entirely unprepared 
for this revelation of Mulrady’s and Slinn’s con- 
fidences, he continued ; “ He has brought the copy 
with him. I reckon it would be only square for 
you to compare it with what you remember of 
the original.” 

In obedience to a gesture from Mulrady, Don 
Cesar mechanically took from his pocket a fold- 
ed paper, and handed it to the paralytic. But 
Slinn’s trembling fingers could scarcely unfold 
the paper; and as his eyes fell upon its contents, 
his convulsive lips could not articulate a word. 

“P'raps I'd better read it for you,” said Mul- 
rady, gently. “ You kin follow me and stop me 
when I go wrong.” 

He took the paper, and in a dead silence read 
as follows: 

“Dear Wire,—I’ve just struck gold in my 
tunnel, and you must get ready to come here 
with the children at once. It was after six 
months’ hard work; and I’m so weak I.... It’s 
a fortune for us all, We should be rich even if 
it were only a branch vein dipping west toward 
the next tunnel, instead of dipping east, accord- 
ing to my theory—” 

“Stop!” said Slinn, in a voice that shook the 
room, 

Mulrady looked up. 
asked, anxiously ; 
next tunnel.” 

“No! Its right! 
wrong !” 

Slinn had risen to his feet, erect and inspired. 
“Don’t you see,” he almost screamed, with pas- 
sionate veliemence, “it’s Masters’s abandoned tun- 
nel your shaft has struck. Not mine. It was 
Masters’s pick you found. I know it now.” 

“ And your own tunnel ?” said Mulrady, spring- 
ing to his feet in his excitement. “And your 
strike ?” 

“Ts still there.” 

The next instant, and before another question 
could be asked, Slinn had darted from the room. 
In the exaltation of that supreme discovery he 
regained the full control of mind and body. Mul- 
rady and Don Cesar, no less excited, followed 
him precipitately, and with difficulty kept up with 
his feverish speed. Their way lay along the base 
of the hill below Mulrady’s shaft, and on a line 
with Masters’s abandoned tunnel. Only once he 
stopped, to snatch a pick from the hand of an 
astonished Chinaman at work in a ditch, as he 
still kept on his way, a quarter of a mile beyond 
the shaft. Here he stopped before a jagged hole 
in the hill-side. Bared to the sky and air, the 
very openness of its abandonment, its unpropi- 
tious position, and distance from the strike in 
Mulrady’s shaft, had no doubt preserved its in- 
tegritvy from wayfarer or prospector. 

“You can’t go in there alone and without a 
light,” said Mulrady, laying his hand on the arm 
of the excited man. ‘ Let me get more help and 
proper tools.” 

‘“‘T know every step in the dark as in the day- 
light,” returned Slinn, struggling. ‘‘ Let me go, 
while I have yet strength and reason. Stand 
aside !” 

He broke from them, and the next moment 
was swallowed up in the yawning blackness, 
They waited with bated breath until, after a seem- 
ing eternity of night and silence, they heard his 
returning footsteps, and ran forward to meet 
him. As he was carrying something clasped to 
his breast, they supported him to the opening. 
But at the same moment the object of his search 
and his burden, a misshapen wedge of gold and 
quartz, dropped with him, and both fell together, 
with equal immobility, to the ground. He had 
still strength to turn his fading eyes to the other 
Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, who leaned over 
him. 

. You—see,” he gasped, brokenly, “I was not 
—cerazy !’ 

No. He was dead! 

THE END. 


“Tt’s wrong, ain’t it ?” he 
“it should be east toward the 
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UP THE CAMEROONS RIVER FROM 
BELL TOWN TO BUDIMAN. 


See illustration on double page of Supplement. 


PROM the Cameroons Mountains, on the west 
coast of Africa, in Upper Guinea, flows an 
estuary with the same name, inhabited by the 
Dualas, a shrewd, intelligent people, who have 
long acted as middle-men between the tribes of 
the interior and the European traders, from whom, 
as well as from the Baptist missionaries there, 
they have picked up much English, and even 
some knowledge of reading and writing. They 
are a noisy people, however, and Mr. H. H. John- 
ston, who made the journey illustrated by our 
spirited sketches, says that while drawing the ac- 
companying sketch of Bell Town Beach, the bath- 
ers kept up such a hubbub that he could scarcely 
hear what was said by his comrade looking over 
his shoulder, 

Both men and women are finely developed, and 
the latter have magnificent hair, which they take 
great pains in plaiting. The portrait given of 
Yote Makuri, a young married woman of Hickory 
Town, in the midst of this lengthy process, shows 
the abundant growth of hair which is common 
among these people. 

Bell Town is the head-quarters of the traders 
and capital of the chief, Bell, who sent his son 
and a guide down the river with Mr. Johnston. 
The course lay for more than twenty miles 
through a mangrove forest, which was followed 
by a growth of screw-pine, skirted along the 
swampy shore by a fringe of tall Lissochi/us or- 
chids, which grew to a height of six feet, and 
reared their lovely heads of large mauve blossoms, 
and which were finally crowded out by lofty 
forest trees, acacias, albizzias, parinariums, bom- 
baxes, eriodendrons, and sycamore -figs, while 
raphia palms were striking objects, with their 





mighty plume-like fronds and orange-red mid- 
ribs, and the oil-palm grew in graceful clusters, 
often leaning forward over the water for want of 
space to expand, and the little calamus palm scaled 
the topmost trees of the forest with its hooked 
fronds, and when it had clambered to their sum- 
mits, burst into gray-green blossom, and in some 
places already exhibited its searlet ripened fruit. 

It was a pretty sight in this portion of the river 
to see the trading canoes sailing up-stream with 
the sea-breeze, and sticking into the prows of 
their narrow craft a huge feather-like frond of 
the raphia palm, which was mast and sail all in 
one. 

On the second day they reached the village of 
Banyong-Bosua, and were hospitably received by 
the chief, whose house bore marks of civilization 
scarcely to be looked for in the wildsof Africa. It 
was built, like all the houses between Old Calabar 
and the Congo, on a platform of beaten earth raised 
nearly three feet above the level of the street. The 
floor inside was quite hard, like cement, and seem- 
ed to be of worked clay, hardened by the action 
of fire. A native bedstead stood in a recess at 
each end of the one room, and over both bed- 
steads gay-colored mosquito-curtains hung. In 
the centre of the apartment was placed a huge 
table, only raised some eighteen inches from the 
ground, and covered with a white cloth. On this 
was neatly arranged all the host’s collection of 
pottery and glass-ware. This included several big 
claret jugs, “ Uncle Toby” mugs, and “ sitting- 
hen” butter dishes. There were also, strange to 
say, two little jugs of Doulton ware. Along one 
side of the room ran a massive wooden settle, on 
which were piled rows of tin boxes containing the 
proprietor’s chief valuables. Near the beds were 
placed high wooden sideboards or buffets. All 
these articles of furnitare—table, settle, and buf- 
fet—were entirely of native workmanship, and 
were made from native woods. There was an 
unusual amount of skill in their construction, and 
it was remarkable that they were made by join- 
ery, and not merely carved out of solid blocks, as 
is the usual fashion in savage Africa, A number 
of pretty and fancifully designed stools (vide illus- 
tration) completed the furniture. 

A little below, the junction of the river with 
the Dibomba formed a wide expanse of water, 
called Hippopotamus Pool, from the extraordi- 
nary numbers of these huge creatures that made 
their appearance. 

3udiman, which was reached the next day at 
noon, was a pretty town two miles long, with fine 
shade trees alternating with short, broad streets, 
running at right angles to the river. The smil- 
ing aspect of the surrounding landscape, with its 
abundant crops of maize, edible arums, sweet-po- 
tatoes, and beans, with here and there the glis- 
tening green of the banana fronds and the sway- 
ing plumes of the oil-palin, suggested the sketch 
entitled “ Peace and Plenty.” 

Beyond this was obtained a fine view of 
grand chain of peaked moun‘ains at the north, the 
height of the two largest peaks of which was esti- 
mated at ten or twelve thousand feet. Hereabouts 
was found a curious forge, differing from most 
African ones, the bellows being made of the broad, 
pliable leaves of the banana. A man sits astride on 
the sloping wooden block behiud the bellows, and 
works up and down their upright handles, thus 
driving a current of air through the hollow cone 
of wood and the double-barreiled iron pipes (i 
ted with a stone muzzle) into the furnace, which 
is a glowing mass of charcoal between two huge 
slabs of stone. 

In the outskirts of Budiman was noticed a gay- 
looking house painted blue and white, with a 
strange-looking figure on the door, designed for a 
pigeon, but equally resembling a dog or antelope. 
The owner, Nsia, however, was very proud of his 
drawing, and of his quaint, home-made furniture, 
as well as his hair-comb, a sketch of which is 
given, and also of the decorative pigeon. 

The only inhabitant of one of the last Budiman 
villages, where the travellers stopped to cook 
their breakfast, was a little black boy playing 
with a fallen orange under the shade of an orange- 
tree, the men having all gone to their fishing, and 
the women to the fields. They made friends 
with the little fellow, and shared their meal with 
him, then left him alone with the remembrance 
of benevolent white goblins with which to aston- 
ish his friends, 

On their return the travellers made an excur- 
sion up the Dibomba River, an affluent of the 
main stream, which was positively blocked with 
hippopotami, which were so fearless and curious 
that they had actually to be kept at bay. Among 
them was a crocodile that crept upon the sand- 
bank where the party was taking lunch, and hav- 
ing wriggled himself into a comfortable position, 


sat complacently while his picture was sketched. 





‘“PORTRAIT OF MADAME J—.” 


See illustration on page 9. 


HE type of beauty to which M. Janet intro- 
duces us in this portrait bears some resem- 
blance to that of the Sarah Bernhardt order, and 
was well received at the latest Paris Salon. That 
the painter is a native of Paris and a pupil of 
Cabanel seems altogether natural, for in Madame 
J we see a true Parisian, and in her portrait a 
reminiscence of a school of which the famous au- 
thor of “The Birth of Venus” is easily the head 
—a reminiscence, we say, because Cabanel’s influ- 
ence over his disciple is suggestive rather than 
effective. M. Janet copies nature much, and is 
held but lightly by the strings of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. The face that he creates has solid, 
distinctive features, all of them in attention, and 
the picture as a whole is endowed with the gift 
of life and of truth. Its type of beauty does not 
recall Tennyson’s aphorism that all women kick 
against their lords. One thinks rather of Shake- 
speare’s safer observation, “ Praise we may afford 
to any lady that subdues a lord.” 








} 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
1 ROWN in dark woods and green-gloomed 
depths 
Where dewy branches came to sight 
In shaking emeralds as they stirred 
Beneath the quick bird’s glancing flight— 


Grown in the open air of heaven, 

Companion of the summer night, 
Companion of the wandering winds 

And fierce-winged tempests fanning white— 


Now, once where tangled stars seemed caught, 
Fair waxen tapers flaming bright, 

And hung with largess and with flowers, 
And hailed with outery of delight— 


O Christmas Tree, art thou the same 
In all this panoply of light 

As that accurséd tree which grew 
On cruel Calvary’s awful height ? 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. H.—Foracombination suit for a girl of fifteen, 
consult Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIX. 

Hovusrwire.—The white and gold decoration of 
wood-work and furniture is not a fleeting fashion. 
Such work has been a stand-by of French decorators 
who are fond of the Louis XV. and Louis XVL. styles. 
Such decoration if well done is refined and graceful, but 
would be quite expensive ; cheaply done, it would not 
be successtul. It should be put in the hands of some 
good firm of decorators (not amateurs). Your sug- 
gestion aboufchintz is very good. It is advisable to 
let the walls have plenty of time to dry before painting 
or papering. Pine imitating cherry would not be good 
for the fireplaces; better have the pine stained slight- 
ly, or painted in good neutral colors, such as olive, dark 
green, reddish-brown, etc., to suit the room. For the 
hall no hard wood is’ handsomer than onk stained to 
tone down the color. If the walls ure to be painted, a 
good shade of red, such as may be obtained by acom- 
bination of Venetian red, raw umber, clirome-yellow, 
etc., will be suitable. If you decide not to use white 
and gold for the drawing-room, but wish to use light 
colors, such as robin’s-egg blue, or yellowish - pinks, 
the wood-work may be painted an ivory white (this is 
made by mixing deep clirome-yellow with the white 
paint in such proportions as to take away the cold 
bluish look of the plain white without making it 
a definite yellow), The dining-room aud library may 
be darker. A good scheme for the dining-room would 
be wall-paper and furniture-covering of old tapestry 
design of neutral background, broken up with warmer 
and brighter colors in the figure; Turkish or Persian 
rugs could take the place of the carpet. For the library 
the walls could be olive green with a deep frieze, en- 
riched with a bluish-green, copper bronze, and yellow- 
ish-white. The furniture covering should be leather, 
if possible. 

Sri r.—Cream white is best suited to an uncertain 
complexion. The crystal trimming is in good taste, 
and the dress may be used in the summer. 

Marie D.—Get diagonal silk and wool like that de- 
scribed for a black dressin New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 30, Vol. XIX. 

Litrtie Tyooon.—Velveteen is better than oorduroy 
for a suit you will sometimes use in the evening, and 
adressy cloth suit is still better. Read descriptions of 
such suits in late numbers of the Bazar. Why not 
have a velveteen basque with cloth skirts, all of one 
shade of green, golden brown, ordullred? The shawl 
dri ape ry is rather passe, 

B.C.—A cloth suit, red, green, brown, or bine, 
with some velvet or plush trimming, is appropriate for 
church for a girl of sixteen. An Astrakhan coat is 
rather sombre for her; so get seal-skin instead, or else 
have a jacket of heavy cloth the color of her dress, 
The Newmarket should be as long as her dress, but 
not lounger. Close-brimmed high-crowned hats are pre- 
ferred to Gainsboroughbs, though the latter are also 
used. 

Sunsortper.—White silk handkerchiefs are more 
used than colored ones both by ladies and men, 

Moxtix.—If it is becoming to her, it is right for a girl 
of seventeen to wear high coiffures, but low plaits are 
more fashionable for young girls. 

M. R. A.—White enamelled or else plain gold studs 
are best for either old or very young men. Get a 
white serge or else pale pink or blue cashmere for a 
house dress for a girl of seventeen; or, if she must 
have silk, get lead blue or dull red inatead of black. 

Emma C.—Dermatologists claim that superfluous 
hair can be permanently removed by applying an elec- 
tric needle to each hair and thus destroying the folli- 
cles. You should, however, consult your physician, 
and let him advise you whom toe mploy 

A. D.—The wedding and engagement rings are worn 
on the same finger—the third of the left hand. Jack- 
ets piped with velvet folds half an inch wide, velvet 
collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps, are made of the materi- 

al of the wool dress, or else there is a amall cape of the 
wool with sling sleeves showing a fancy lining of 
striped silk or plush; a fur collar is the only trim- 
ming needed for this. Christmas presents for men 
are calendars, paper - knives, paper - weights, new 
books, a picture, a silk muffier in broad stripes of 
dark colors or else of cream white silk, an inkstand, 
toilette bottles, blotters of various kinds, pendants 
for watch chains, a hanging banner of shaving-pa- 
pers, a hanging pin-cushion, an upright pin-cushion in 
money - bag shape, a balsam-fir pillow, a rug, or any 
hanging drapery of embroidery or rich old stuffs to ar- 
range on pictures or a cabinet, or to take the place of 
old-fashioned tidies. 

G. A. F.—The velvet jacket would auit bette rasa 
basque for the house. Get the good of your brocade 
satin by using the dress without altering it, as satin 
may not be worn another year. 

J. S.—Have your cards engraved in script, using the 
first name and initial of the middie name—as “ Mr. 
Henry M Jones,’ 

In Haste.—Your changeable satin will look very 
pretty made up with a blue velvet plastron, revers, and 
pane is, a plain basque, and long drapery. 

B. J. H.—You cannot wear a seal brown plush wrap 
of any design when dressing in mourning. Wear the 
jackets that belong to your cloth suits. Your paper is 
appropriate for writing regrets upon. Send your vis- 
iting card so that it will arrive during the reception, or 
on the day thereof if in a distant city : this plan is bet- 
ter than sending regrets to large entertainments 

A Sunsontmer.— Your dark red cashmere is a good 
color, and should be made with a vest and panels of 
striped plush. Write a note of congratulation to your 
friend on her marriage; to an acquaintance who sends 
cards announcing her marriage send a visiting card 
with “* Congratulations” written upon it. 

L. A. L.—Amazon or ladies’ cloti: is best for a riding- 
habit. A cut pattern of a habit will be sent you from 
this office. Any fashionable hatter will supply you 
with a high silk hat for riding. 

Mas. W. B. W.—We have not the patterns you men- 
tion 

Constant Reaner.—A scarf on the mantel, or else a 
valance falling close and straignut below it, is more 
fashionable than a draped lambrequin. Plush is still 
used 

Westrrner.—A boa and muff of badger, lynx, or 
black marten is asuitable choice fora bride. The ush- 
ers and groom wear any white flower for boutonniéres. 
Enclose the invitations in two envelops, unless you 
leave them at the door, when one is enough. Both 
envelops are addressed. It is proper to send invita- 
tions by mail. The newly married couple send out 
their cards as soon as the y are ready to receive, an- 
nouncing their reception days. Address the envelop 
to “ Mr. Smith, ” but write your thanks to “* Dear Mr, 
and Mrs. Smith.” 
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GATE OF THE SULTAN’S 


SKETCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


MPVE reigning Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, 
| is the thirty-fourth ruler of the Osman dy 
nasty, and the twenty-eighth since the taking of 
Constantinople. He was born September 21, 
1842, and is the second son of the Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, having succeeded his deposed elder bro- 
ther, Mourad V., in 1876. His eldest son, Mo- 
hammed Selim, is a lad of sixteen. Abdul Ham- 
id is described by one who knows him as a small, 
spare man, with an olive complexion, and restless 
black eyes that are constantiy wandering, as if in 
apprehension of some danger. He lives in con- 
stant fear of assassination, which is not strange, 
since a violent death seems the manifest destiny 
of the rulers of Turkey, and never quits his pal- 
ace except to go to prayers, when he goes forth 
surrounded by an army of guards, carefully con- 
cealing from the public the name of the mosque 
to which hevis going. The annual visit which he 
is obliged to pay to the Mosque of St. Sophia is 
regarded by him with great dread, and is made 
with every possible precaution. He is cour- 
teous in his bearing, and very polite to Amer- 

icans, 

Among the sketches given this week will be 
found a fine picture of the Mosque of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, the most beautiful mosque in 
Constantinople. It was built with the intention 
of surpassing St. Sophia, which it far excels in 
grandeur, and was thirty-six years in construction, 
having been begun in 1550. It has four minarets, 
two large ones with three galleries, and two small 
ones with two galleries, a large central dome, 
equalling that of St. Sophia in diameter, and ex- 
ceeding it twenty feet in height, two half domes, 
and ten small ones. In front of the mosque is a 
large court, surrounded by a gallery formed of 
twenty-four columns, each sustaining a cupola. 

All mosques have fountains and washing places 
for the ablutions of the true believers before go- 
ing to prayer. As the washing must be done 
with running water, outside the principal mosques 
numerous little taps along the flanking walls pour 
forth narrow streams of water, splashing onto 
slabs of white marble, giving a cool and very re- 
freshing sensation as the liquid sparkles in the 
sunlight. 

All sorts and conditions of men abound at Con- 
stantinople. The Turks, although the ruling peo- 
ple, are in the minority. The Constantinople Turk 
is a hybrid creature, with very little real Turk- 
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man blood in him; if good examples of the race 
are souglit, they must be looked for in the Asiatic 
vilayets. tis possible to live many years in the 
city and yet know nothing of them but as they 
appear in the streets. With their women it is 
almost impossible to become acquainted. Every 
window of the haremlik, or women’s quarters in 
a Turkish house, is closely latticed, and their re- 
tirement, although less strict than with the Per- 
sians, has relaxed very little of recent years. 
During early summer large bodies of them col- 
lect at the Valley of the Sweet Waters. This is 
the best opportunity for seeing them en masse. 
The richer hanoums are fond of riding about in 
broughams, At such times as the Bairams, the 
Mevloud, and the anniversary of the Sultan’s ac- 
cession to the throne, the streets are crowded 
with these carriages; it is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that their occupants are not accompanied 
by their husbands, but under the surveillance of 
their drivers or mounted attendants; in nearly 
every case they will be found stout and elderly, 
Now and again a memorable face may be de- 
scried. Intrigues of the sort common in the 
Levant are practically unknown with Turkish wo- 
men. However intimate you may become with a 
Turk, you will never pass beyond the zelamlik. 
Upon the railways, tramways, and steamers there 
is a compartment reserved for the fairer sex. 
This seclusion is not, as might be supposed, 
against the women’s feelings; will has been lost 
in habit, and a woman who transgressed the pro- 
prieties established would be the scorn of every 
harem. It is a rare thing to see a turban proper 
upon the head of any person; the fez is worn 
everywhere; by strict Turks a compromise is ef- 
fected by folding a handkerchief round the fez, 
and the head-dress which results is very becom- 
ing. The fez suits a man with a finely developed 
head; otherwise it gives him a comical orang- 
outang look. So fond of it are its wearers that 
they refuse to displace it. It is worn at the the- 
atres, at dinner, ete., and, for aught that is known 
to the contrary, may be slept in, for apart from 
the tassel it would form an admirable nightcap, 
When finally off duty it reposes upon a block like 
a barrister’s wig. 

A Turk is a fine sight on horseback, for he is 
a born rider; he proceeds easily with long stir- 
rups and loose rein, balancing his body to every 
motion of the horse. Perhaps he relies too much 
upon the balance, and would find himself at sea 
where a stiff grip is necessary. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COME—‘‘ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD.” 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Iurrations and counterfeits have again appeared 
Be sure that the word “ Housrorp’s”’ is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it.—[ Adv.) 





A GREAT REWARD 
Will be secured by those who write to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 
free, about work that you can do and live at home 
wherever you are situated, that will pay you from 
$5 Lo $25 and upwards a day. A number have earned 


over $50 in a day. Capital not needed: Hallett & Co. 
will start you. Both sexes; all ages. The chance 
of a lifetime. Allis new. Nowisthe time. Fortunes 
are absolutely sure for the workers.—{ Adv.) 





A SPECIFIC FOR THROAT DISEASES. 

*“* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have been long and 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, and all Throat troubles. 


Fall information will be sent you, | 





FURS. 
(LUN AND SUN 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Filth Avenue, New York. 
Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps; 
Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, Xe. ; 
Muffs, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 





\ 




















s0as, 


| Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 
Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes; | 


**My communication with the world is very much | 


enlarged hy the Lozenge, which I now carry always in 
my pocket; that trouble in my throat (for which the 
‘ Troches’ are a specific) having made me often a mere 
whisperer.—N. P. Wit.is.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISKMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


» Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


DECK 


BROTHERS’ 


MATOCHLEssS 


PIANOS 


38 Union Square, N, Y, 


of REAL /y, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


EREALINE Flakes” is the most 
digestible and nutritious of all 
cereal foods. 
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It is unequaled for muffins, 


files, Soups and Desserts of all kinds. 
When once introduced it is as absolute 
a necessity in every well-ordered house- 
hold as are pepper and salt. 


Cereaine M’r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inp. 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugyists, 25c., 50c. , $1.00. 
t# A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weuts, Riouauvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


~_BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


tifal Imported Birthday Card sent 
ae any bey whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
information. ells, 
& Cor Burlington, V u 


FREE 
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Co., Newark, N. J. 
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| Nos. 204 and 


Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur; 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &e. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 


| Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 


List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval, 


KNABE 


PIANOFPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanstip, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & ©O., 
206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
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Seal-skin Garments this sea- 
son. This will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. 
book mailed free. 
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1784. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ean 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
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TEETH OF PEARLS and BREATH OF ROSES 


Therefore, ladies, it behooves you to know 
that SOZODONT makes the teeth glitter like Orient pearls, and gives to the breath 


Are the winning charms of the fair sex. 


the fragrance of the rose. 


While it renders the enamel impervious to decay, it contains 


not one particle of acid, nor any ingredient whatever that will injure the teeth; being 


purely vegetable. 


Don't lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 


morning with this supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice, fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


All the dentifrices offered to the public since the introduction of SOZODONT, claiming 
the remarkable properties of this preparation, are but vain attempts to imitate this orig- 
inal and genuine article ; not one of which has ever approached SOZODONT for utility, 


efficacy, and excellence. 


As a Christmas gift there is nothing better nor more appropriate than a bottle of 
SOZODONT, for it is not only an article of necessity, but a daily reminder of the giver. 
Commence the New Year with the resolution to not neglect your teeth, but to cleanse 


them daily with fragrant SOZODONT. 


___—« SOLD BY (ALL DRUGGISTS AND  FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


A Practical Art Helper. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


IT IS THE BEST ART PAPER ISSUED. 
(Established, 1878.) 


| Published 26 times a year, and giving Thirteen 


| ($3.00) a year, 
$1 - 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 


STEINWAY 





The Standard Pianos of the World! 


Porridge, Griddle-cakes, Puddings, Waf- | 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, 


| Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 




















Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 

box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 

mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 

e. Send Postal note or Stamps 
RO! 


SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 3 














KSDI AH SHE 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radic ally and permanently all Svperfiuous Hair from 


Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the | 


skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised TAN, 48 stuffs can accomplish. 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East ‘20th Bt, New York. 


Address | 





ually suitable in and out of mourning. 
which is the Priestley trade-mark. 


Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Boutillier Bros., ‘and others. 


PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Cloths, for both Costumes and Wraps, of Posen ange ¢ ; the Real 
India Cloth, uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the graceful folds of Indian 

Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture and 
None genuine unless rolled on a “‘ Varnished 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
corning Store, B. & 


(13) beautiful colored’ plates, only Three Dollars 


6 months, 3 colored pilates, on trial for 
mate copy, with Jack or yellow roses, or 
besntit large marine (by Edward Moran), only 


20 cents. No Free Copies. Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 


37 & 39 West 22d Street, N. ¥. 
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# Save your 
eyes. Oan be 
threaded in 
the dark. Fig. A shows 
wy oe construction of eye of 
azOoEs needle. Will not cut the 
si $ a | thread. Just the needle 
mon _ | for parties with failing 
ES Be So. | eyesight. 15 Needles, 4 
=t Sos sizes, will be sent on re- 
Sans =o ceipt of 25 cents by 
FPF. G. OTTO & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments, Trusses, 


Slastic Stockings, &c., 
345 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 

New Health Patterns: a Barrow Coat or-Skirt, Bon- 
net, Princess Skirt, etc., 
Clothes: a Hubbard Dress, Bonnet, etc., 10 patterns, 
50c. Full directions and amount required. 


LILL A DROWN, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR 
PEckK’s Parent IMPRO’ 








THE 


Perfectl hacarel dra the Hearing, and orm the 
work of t a. Invisib e, com: Prtable. and 
always in All conversat jon and even whispers | 
heard distin ~“y end for mr ilatrated bi book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. ddress F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 










draperies, and the new 


Board,” 


tman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 
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| free on application. 
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| houses in Paris. 


§. 1. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTED 
/ Anglicized French Fashion Journals. 


REVUE DE LA MODE. 
(MONTHLY.) 





Single Copies, 35 cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.62. 

This is in many respects the most superior Fashion 
Journal in the world. Itis printed monthly in six civil- 
ized languages, and has a circulation all over the world. 
It is the chef d’euvre of one of the largest publishing 
It is an authority in every respect on 
the subject of dress. From it there is no appeal. Its 
English edition is the sole property of this houge. It 
contains from seventy to eighty uncolored cuts, a col- 
ored plate, also model sheet from which patterns of the 
illustrations may be traced with a wheel. For general 
use for dreesmakers, milliners, or the family, it is with- 
out a competitor, 


LE BON TON 


AND 
LE MONITEUR DE LA MODE 


UNITED. 
(MONTHLY.) 
Single Copies, 60 cents. Yearly Subscription, $6.12. 
This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses any 
fashion paper ever seen in America. Its principal attrac- 
tions are four handsome, beautifully and artistically 
colored steel plates. Besides these, it contains sixteen 
pages, ten of which are devoted to wood-cuts of the 
most elaborate and fashionable designs to be worn in 
Paris, with articles of fashion, description of plates, 
es other interesting and useful matter. The whole 
is incased in a beautiful cover. 


S. T. TAYLOR'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY FASHION REPORT 


appearsabout the Twentieth of every month,inadvance. 


| It contains a large number of wood-cute, representing 


10 patterns, 50c. First Short | 


| the leading styles in Ladies’ Toilets, Hats, Bonnets, 


EPPS’S 


&c., that are to be worn in Paris during the followin 
months; besides this, an article on Fashions pre fared 
for us with the greatest care by our agents in Paris; 
and many hints and information invaluable to the pro- 
fessional dresamaker, ax well as to the private lady who 
appreciates elegance and correct style of dress. 
Single On, Se Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
POSTAGE FREE. 
For sale at al] Newsdealers’ and Booksellers’. 
8S. 'T. TAYLOR, Publisher. 
930 Broadway, N, ¥. 
THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1879) 
ives a profusion of Work- 
for 3 months’ f ing Designs for Oil, Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 
trial sub- Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 
scription. s 
Decoration. Superb De- 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
i Mention this pa -. Montagur 
ublisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
aad _ “The Best Practica Art Magazine.” 
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For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF, Four 
applications, and off they come. Sold by alk 
Druggists, or sent by mail, post paid, for 256. 
Dentolio Mfg. Co., Rochester, 








EW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 


N 


| etc., address Mux. R. Conrons, 795 Broadway, N. "Y. 





SHOPPING 2) 332 es 


taste, &c., age? e. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BO , 280 Fourth Ave., N. . # City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875 


HELEN 
KER, 118 East 14th Street,’ New Tork 
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Doameal&Sons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE). 


GREAT SALE. 
SILK AND WOOL 
DRESS PATTERNS. 


4000 Plain and Faney Dress Patterns, in 
Black and Colored Cashmeres, Wool Bengalines, 
Tricots, Homespuns, and Fancy Weave Dress- 
Goods, at $2.16 to $4.41 the full Dress. 

Also 700 Combination Robes in Boxes, All- 
Wool Fabrics, combined with Fancy Velvets, at 
$5.50 the full Robe. All-Silk Robes, combined 
with Fancy Brocaded Silks, at $15 the Robe, 
forming a most effective and economical Holiday 
Gift. 

Also about 300 Black and Colored Silk Rem- 
nants and Dress Patterns, Manufacturers’ Ends 
of Looms, at from $10.90 the Pattern to $25. 

230 pieces Rich Colored Satin Merveilleux, 40 
different colors, including Evening Shades, elegant, 
heavy goods, 7 


yar dd. 


for dresses, great bargain, at 48c. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


Holiday Presents, 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Are Offering a Superb Collection 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also, a splendid assortment of 


RIEMTAL RUGS 
EASTERN ART. 
BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 
_NEW YORK. 





‘ACN “OAV UID AVIN 
390.38 UWET ISOM FC. 





Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or mouey refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period, $2,complete,and a complete assortment of beau- 
tifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine 
as the blush on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 

Auburnine, fo: changing any color hair to the 
new fashionable Auburn, $2 a bottle. Catalogue free 
of charge. 


ASTHMA 


CERMAN ASTHMA pte 





by alain and a cure is ihe 


reel in a curable cases, A = le trial con- § 

Hoe + pod $1.00 
mplo Free 

SOHLFE MANN, Bt Paul, Minn, 





L ADIES, ask for thasieie wns and the XX 
4 Satin Surau Twitss for dress linings. Mrs. Sor 
PRIneLes of she will have no other. The genuine have 
“GILBERT M’F’G CO.” stamped on the selvage. *,* 





a 
Constable KS Co 


CARMENTS. 


In order to reduce stock, we have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES 


for the balance of the season in 


PARIS AND CITY MADE COSTUMES. 


Evening and Reception Dresses, 
Opera Cloaks, Street Wraps, Cloaks, 
Ulsters, Jackets, ete. 





SDroadovauy KH 19th ét. 





EXTRAORDINARY SALE. 


Having purchased from an importer retiring from 
business the greater portion of his stock, we offer the 
following Great Bargains: 


LADIES’ 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


1000 dozen Ladies’ printed Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, fifty different prints, at 10e. each. 

200 dozen Ladies’ all linen Handkerchiefs, with 
one row of revers stitching, at 10¢. each. 

One lot Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs, embroidered, 
a decided bargain, at 25e. each. 

395 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored, at 47e. each; well worth T5c. 

365 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored, at 75e. each; worth $1.25. 

970 dozen Ladies’ Fine Embroidered Handker- 
chiets, from $1.00 to $12.00. 


MEN’S 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


750 dozen Men's hemstitched and colored borders, 
~ size, at 15e. each; worth 25c. 
lozen Men's hemstitched and colored borders, 
full size, at 25e. each; worth 35c. to 40c 

1000 dozen Men’s plain white hemmed, 23 inches, 
$1.00 per half dozen. 


Le Boutillier 
_ Brothers, | 








Of 23d 
| Street, 
NEW YORK. 





A VERY BIG CAT: 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 


ART 1 contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 
PATTERNS, showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
signs, many of which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instructions for Ken- 
sington Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
try Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 
Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 
broidery, ete. ; etc., with numerous engravings, show- 
ing all that is newest and best in Fancy Work and 
Novelties in Decoration. 


Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y, 


In ordering please mention whether Part 
1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
for both. 


Home Decoration. 


$2.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free for Postage. 


The cheapest, most attractive, and best journal of 
its class; 16 pages fortnightly, beautifully illustrated. 
Specific dire ctions for furnishing rooms and houses; 
color schemes for individual rooms. Full of valuable 
hints for all interested in beautifying their homes. 

A new department will be added in the 3d volume, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1887. This treats of the “ Hygiene 
of the Toilet, ’ by an eminent woman physician. A 
series of artic les on Natural Flowers in Decoration, 
and Floral Usages at Weddings, Christenings, Dinners, 
etc., is also an attractive feature. 

Snbse ribers’ questions answered in the paper. 

26 numbers for $2.00; six months’ and three months’ 
trial orders received at pro ety rates. Send for 
free sample copy to Wa. W HITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention Harper's Bazar, 7 ©. 22d as, N. _ 











DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











AL “% Qenuins THREE- - LEAF TWILLS 
for fine dress linings have priuted on so selvage 
of every yard: “GILBERT M’F'G CO.” 














Fragrant. 











eautiful Hands 


Produces 
Soft,White 














PEARS’ SOAP—the great English Complexion 
Soap—is sold throughout the United States and in 
all parts of the world, and its praises are heard 


and echoed everywhere. 





NbF> 


“ss NEF20%, 
© Wy. 
WILL OFFER THIS WEEK UNEXCEPTIONAL 
AND UNPARALLELED 


BARGAINS 
IN 
SUITABLE GOODS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Silk HANDKERCHIEFS and Mufflers. 

Lawn and CAMBRIC Handkerchiefs. 

English Umbrellas and Canes with Novel and | 
Unique Handles. 

Gents’ Smoking-Jackets and Neckwear. 

Imported Bronzes, Bisque Figures, and Bric-a- | 
Brace. 

Toilet Cases. Vienna Leather Goods. 
up Lace Goods. French Jewelry. 
Boas. 





Made- | 
Muffs and 


10,000 | 


Dress Patterns, from 98c. to $15.00 each. 
Curtains and Portieres, Mantel Cabinets, &c., dc. | 


Gth Ave. & 20th St. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR, 


An immediate and lasting hair 
coloring of every shade is a part 
of the fact; the other fact is its 
harmlessness. 

You have your hair of its natural 
color, and natural-looking, natural- 
feeling, glossy, fresh—and nobody dreams that | 
you color it, not even your maid if you like. 

No lead in it ; perfectly harmless, unless your | 
skin is sensitive to ammonia-water. [There is | 
ammonia in it, which inflames an eruptive skin.] 

You can have your hair of a somewhat differ- 
ent color from that of nature and still have it 
natural every way but in fact, and nebedy knows 
the fact ; and still no harm done. 

A little book, sent free, gives full particulars. 
Address IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERA- 
TOR COMPANY, 54 West 23d St., New York. 


PEPSIA Ite Nature, Causes, Prevention 

and Gare, * the experience of an 

ee Be = = ALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 
wo aay 

















Fas. Pearsall &Co’s 


Kilo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILOSELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(t) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
2) will Wash, 
3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through: 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses 


N.B.—The 


name ‘PEARSALL’S’ je the words 
‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein, 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 





Bridal Outfits. 
L[nfant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


LapIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Ta lor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. VY 





The onl 
milk, 


perfect subst other’s 
nvaluable in Cholera infantum 
and Tsething. A pre-digested Wis 


pti 
all In 
Requires no cooking. bho Val The Caro 
and Feedin ng of ine of Infants, mailed free 
DOLIBER, & OO., Boston, Maas. 
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MISS BLANK (to ner couxin, who has inadvertently admired her foot) * YES. PAPA THINKS 
SO MUCH OF MY FOOT, THAT WHILE WE WERE IN ITALY HE TRIED HIS BEST TO PER- 
SUADE ME TO HAVE A BUST MADE OF IT.” 
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“YoU DONT LIKE THESE MODEKN COMPOSERS, THEN, MR. Jones?" 
“OH YES, SOME OF EM; BUT | DRAW THE LINE AT THIS FELLER WAG-WAG-WAG-ER-NER. 


FACETIZ. 


HE WAS BITTEN. 


* Pa, have you got the hydrophobia ?” 
“ No, Bertie; what makes you ask that question ?” 
“Well, I heard ma say to-day that you got awfully 
bitten when you thought she had a fortune in her own 
name.” 
A TERRIBLE BEQUEST. 


“Tu that drawer,” said the, poet on jis death-bed, 
“yon will find a lot of my posthumons works, T be- 
qneath them all to you.” 

*“ Ah! you are too kind,” protested the friend. 

“No, lam not. No one else wants them.” 


oqntitinindippollns 
WHAT HE HAD STUDIED. 
Sur. “Oh, Mr. Farley, tell me, did you learn the 
Rhode Island whirl at Newport this summer?” 
Hr. ‘‘ No, Miss Brewster; 1 was engaged in practis- 
ing the Newport wink.” 


TOO OFTEN LATE AT LODGE. 
Hussanp, “ My dear, that is a long motto you are 
working.” 
Wire. “ Yes, John.” ’ 
He reads on it: 
“© While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.’ 
S it to be hung in the vestibule of the church, my 
ear 2?” 
“No, John;) I'll hang it on the chandelier in the 


hall.” = , 


HE OFTEN TOOK HIM DOWN. 

Biiwxs. “That's the Hon. Craig Swabbins, from 
Keytncky. There's nothing in the world good enongh 
for him. I'd like to see the conceit taken out of him.” 

Jénxs. “That wouldn't be hard to see. Why, 
| there’s a little fellow here in the hotel who takes him 

down almost every morning.” 
| Brinks. “ Good forhim! He must have grit in him. 
!« Who is he?” 














| Jenxs. ** The elevator boy.” 


You sEE, 1 CAN'T WHISTLE A TUNE HE EVER WROTE, OR DO ANYTHING OF HIS ON THE BANJO.” 
“THAT IS RATHER A DRAWBACK TO His MUSIC, I ADMIT.” 


COULDN'T KNOW MUCH. 

Boces. “ Peterley, do you know where the line, 
*You'll never piss the water till the well rans dry,’ 
comes from ?” 

Perertey. “Can't really remember the poet's 
name.” 

Boaes. ‘A poet! Umph! what does a poet know 
about well-water ?” , 

A COACHING CLUB. 
Rerorter. “I understand you bive.a coaching club 


stepping here.’ 

ore. Prorntirron. ‘ Yes; they came last night.” 
Rerorten. ‘Can you tell me the names of some of 

the professors, and who they are coaching ?” 


ET A =a 
THE SIZE OF HER SMILE, 
“ Well, Algernon, she greeted you with a smile, did 
she?” 
“Yes,” said Algernon. 
“A benign one?” 
**Oh, a seven-by-nine one.’ 





WHAT THE TROUBLE WAS. 

* See here, Silas, I don’ tink metch of dis'yere Leg- 
horn bonnet of a hen, She sefs a bad egg-sumple. 
She had onghter had chicks free weeks ago.” 

“Dat failure’s easily splained, Dinah. She's not in 
"ernest all de time.” 

Sa 
IN EVERYBODY'S MOUTH. 

*“*Cannover, my boy, I've a big scheme on hand 
Will you join me?” 

* What is it, Joe 2” 

“Making toothpicks.” 

“Where's the money in it ?” 

“Oh, to thunder with money! It’s famé we want. 
We'll stamp our names on the toothpicks. They'll 
be in everybody's month then.” 


pies < <a SEE 
WHAT WAS LACKING. 
Brvsque Enron. “‘I must decline your poem, It 
lacks merit.” 
Inpranant Port. “ No, sir. You simply lack ap- 
preciation.” 
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A CONFUSION OF FORCE. 
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BROTHER BRUCE. “ Lor’, Brer HOTCHKISS, SPECS YOU'S GWINE TER GRIN’ DAT AXE IN 
‘ROUT FO’ SECON'S WID DAT MULE ‘TACHMENT;> BUT BETTAH. BE LBETLE KEERFUL ‘BOUT 
MAKIN’ DE GRINSTUN REWOLVE ROUN’ TOO FAS’,"CAUSE DE CENTERIFICAL MOTION AM 
LIABLE TER MAKE IT SPLODE, YO' KNOW. ONLY LAS’ WEEK ONE BUS’ IN A FACT'RY DOWN AT 
JUNBURRO, AN’ KILLED FO’ MEN AN’ ER DINWAM PAIL.” 


BROTHER HOTCHKISS (comething of a genius). “SHOO! I RISK ALL DE SPLODIN’.. GLANG 
YER, JUDE, WAT I FEED Yo'—!....WHA! I DON’ KNOW HOW DAT HAPPEN! | NEB’ T’OUGHT 
CENTERIFICAL MOTION ACT LIKE DAT!” (Subsequently) ‘‘BRER BRUCE, WHEN I GITS TER 
T'INKIN’ "BOUT DAT SPLOSION, 1 RUDDER SPECTS IT WAR DE MULE DAT BUST, AN’ NOT DE 
GRINSTUN.” 
































SUPPLEMENT. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN THE RAIAN 
DESERT. 


See illustration on page 5. 


HE Bahr J: r River of Joseph, which 
parts from the Nile half-way between Cairo 
and Thebes, was reputed by the ancients to con- 
tain the two greatest wonders of the world, the 
mysterious Labyrinth, with its 3000 chambers, 
and Lake Meeris, the artificial sea into which the 
Patriarch Joseph drained the Fayoom, and re- 
deemed the fertile Delta. This lake was de- 
scribed as a depression over 250 feet deep, and 
from 250 to 450 miles in circumference. So Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse set to work to findit. He visit- 
ed a part of the desert which had never been 
explored, and satisfied himself and the scientific 
world that by the side of the Nile there are two 
immense depressions, with an area of a thousand 
square miles, below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. He was strengthened in his faith in the 
Greek accounts of Lake Meeris by the Arabic 
stories of the Patriarch Joseph. 

“When Joseph,” says an Arabic manuscript, 
which once belonged to Cardinal Mazarin, ** was 
a hundred years old, and Premier of Egypt, high 
in favor with King Raian, the courtiers became 
jealous of his power, and applied to the sovereign 
to dismiss him, alleging that, however able in ear- 
lier life, he had now lost all administrative capa- 
city. The King required that before he was de- 
prived of his office he should be put to some test. 
At that time the Fayoom was a sea, filled with 
water from the Nile. The courtiers said, ‘ Let 
Joseph drain the Fayoom.’ Joseph accepted the 
task. He made the Bahr Jousef, with a dike to 
regulate the flow of the water into the Fayoom, 
and another canal to take the surplus water into 
the Western Desert. Then the water in the Fa- 
yoom evapors ated, and it became the richest prov- 
ince of Egypt,’ ‘and so continues to the present 
diay. 

This noble stream, known as the canal of the 
Patriarch Joseph at Belnesa, the oldest artificial 
watercourse in the world, discharges at high Nile 
over twenty million cubic metres of water daily 
into the canals and basins of Middle Egypt and 
the fields of the Fayoom. It was visited and 
photographed by Mr. Cope Whitehouse in March, 
1886. He made an expedition into the desert 
with the Sheik of the Little Oasis, and photo- 
graphed the level desert to the west of Behnesa, 
where the tombs and mosques show that a large 
population must have lived, but all now is barren 
waste. 

Every great mound in Egypt covers the ruins 
of atown. On the Bahr Jousef, just before it 
turns into the Fayoom, is a mound so extensive 
that the Arabs call it “the mother of mounds.” 
Under the vast piles of earth are buried the re- 
mains of the ancient Hanes, mentioned in Isaiah 
(Isaiah, xxx. 4). It has hithe ‘rto ese iped a atten- 
tion. Yet the great City of Hercules contains the 
portico of the only temple in the Greek style now 
standing in Egvpt, not old for Egypt, and built 





centuries after the visit of the Jewish ambassa- | 


dors to Pharaoh. Whocan tell what rich arche- 


ological treasures of earlier date lie beneath these | 


heaps ? 

The capital of the Fayoom, Medinet-el-Fayoom, 
with a handsome palace built by Mehemet Ali, is 
the residence of the hospitable Mudir, 
Pasha. One of the principal streams of the Bahr 
Jousef passes through the town, and issues into 
the country beyond underneath the bridge and 
mosque of Kait Bey. The view from this point 
is perhaps the most attractive in the province. 
The country beyond is a succession of plateaux, 
the lowest being about 120 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, and 200 feet below the 
rushing sea of waters, eight miles wide, when the 
angry Nile in flood beats vainly against the dike 
at El-Lahun. 

In February the government, keenly alive to 
the importance of a great reservoir of Nile water, 
lent Mr. Cope Whitehouse a staff of engineers to 


verify the old tale of the engineering works of | 


Joseph. For, not contented with cultivating the 
Fayoom, the Jewish Premier volunteered to ac- 
complish the much greater task of running off 
the surplus water of the high Nile into the Wadi 
Raian, and storing up each year enough to re- 
plenish the scant streams and fill the dry canals 
of the spring months. The previous observations 
were fully confirmed. The bushes in the fore- 
ground are about 120 feet below the Nile. The 
steep cliff beyond rises 820 feet above ‘ the sea.” 
The valley bears the sobriquet of Joseph’s Pha- 
raoh, Raian, or “the Irrigator,” as the canal re- 
tains the name of Joseph. 

In the Ain Raian depression, described as the 
most wonderful Lake of Morris, all now is water- 
less desert, except in three places. The Spring 
of Raian is a bustling little brook, clear as crys- 
tal, but strongly sulphurous, which gushes up to 
lose itself after thirty yards. 

In a corner of a long valley which trends to 
the south-southeast are the ruins of a Coptic mon- 
astery (Deir Moélieh). On the wall of the chapel 
is the figure of St. George and his horse; but the 
archeologist will regard the Copto-Corinthian 
capital, half buried in the sand, as of peculiar 
importance as identifying this spot with the lost 
city of Dionysias, which stood, we are inform- 
ed by Claudius Ptolemy, on the shores of Lake 
Meeris. 

After the return of Mr. Whitehouse, Colonel 
Ardagh, of the Royal Engineers, offered to ac- 
company him on a fresh expedition, which was 
intended to be preparatory to an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the whole area next November. In this 
hasty reconnoissance in April it was not necessary 
to provide for more than two days in the desert. 
The Bedouin guard, the British soldier, the Ital- 
ian engineer of the Cadastre, show how many na- 
tionalities are interested in Egypt. Colonel Ar- 
dagh is away to the right, too busy to be photo- 
graphed, and the other chief of the expedition is 
behind his camera. 
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A NEW VIEW OF CONSUMPTION, 


Anp OxE waicn Appeats To ComMON - SENSE. 
Many, Curas_e Cases, 


[Medical Stilus. | 


“Many persons die of Consumption who could 
easily be cured,” says Dr. 8. C. Clark, of Water- 
town, N. Y., “if they would go at it right. I have 
a new view of the disease. Consumption is not 
always of lung origin.” 

“How so? What is it, then ?” 

“Many cases of Consumption are secondary. 
The disease itself prevails everywhere, but the 
best practitioners refuse to attribute it entirely 
to inheritance or the weather. If a person lives 
in the most favorable climate in the world and 
has any tendency to lung weakness, if certain 
conditions exist in the system, that climate, how- 
ever favorable, will not prevent development of 
the disease. The disorder in such cases is only a 
secondary symptom in the lungs of some other 
ailment, and can never be cured until approached 
through its source.” 

“ Yes, doctor; but what is the method of ap- 
proach ?” 

“If you dip your finger in acid you burn it, 
do you not ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“If you wash this burned finger every second 
with the acid, what is the result ?” 

“Why, constant inflammation, festering, and 
eventual destruction of the finger.” 

“ Precisely! Now then for my method, which 
commends itself to the reason and judgment of 
every skilful practitioner. You know certain acids 
are developed in the body. Well, if the system 
is all right these acids are neutralized or utilized 
and carried out. If the system is run down by 
excesses, anxiety, continual exposure, or overwork 
these acids accumulate in the blood. If there is 
any natural weakness in the lung, this acid at- 
tacks it, having a natural affinity for it, and if 
the acid is not neutralized or passed out of the 
system, it burns, ulcerates, and finally destroys 
the lung. Is this clear?” 

“Perfectly! But how do you prevent the ac- 
cumulation of these acids in the system ?” 

“Trregularities of the liver and kidneys create 
this excess of acid, and the supply can be cut off 
only by correcting the wrong action of these 
organs. The kidneys alone should carry out in 
quantity, in solution, enough of this acid daily, 
which, if left in the blood, would kill four men. 
When the stomach, the liver, and the kidneys are 
all conspiring to increase the acid, the wonder is 
that weak lungs resist death as long as they do!” 

“But you have not told us how you would 
treat such cases.” 

“No, but I will. The lungs are only diseased 
as an effect of this acid, or kidney poison, in the 
blood. After having exhausted all authorized 
remedies to correct this acid condition, I was 
compelled, in justice to my patients, to use ge 
ner’s Safe Cure; though a proprietary remedy, 
is now recognized, I see, by leading phy ae 
by Presidents of State Boards of Health, and by 
insurance physicians, as a scientific and the on/y 
specific for those great organs in which over nine- 
ty per cent. of diseases originate or are sustained,” 

“Is this form of treatment successful 2?” 

“It is wonderfully so, and for that reason I am 
only too willing that you should announce it to 
the world of consumptives.” 


The above interview came from H. H. Warner 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
publish it. In a foot-note they say: 


with the request that we 


“The experience of Dr. Clark is not strange to 
us. In our correspondence we have found that 
many thousands of people are suffering from what 
they think is Consumption, whereas the real diffi- 
culty is with the liver 
the fact that when these organs are restored to 
health by the use of Warner’s Safe Cure, the con- 
sumption disappears, and so does uremic or kid- 
ney poisoning, which causes so many symptoms 
of diseases that the human system is subject to. 
The same may be said of rheumatism, caused by 
an acid condition of the system. We insist upon 
what we always have claimed, if you remove the 
cause, the system will soon perfect the work al- 
ready begun, Mrs. Rev. Dr. Theodore Wolf, of 
Gettysburg, Pa., wife of the editor of the Luther- 
an Quarterly, said her friends thought her ‘ far 
gone with Consumption,’ but after a thorough 
treatment with Warner’s Safe Cure, she says, ‘I 
am perfectly well.” We can cite thousands of 
such cases, but one is enough. If you publish 
the above article, kindly send us a marked copy.” 

If any one can in any way stay the ravages of 
Consumption, which carries away so many mill- 
ions yearly, it is their bounden duty so to do. 


THE FRITSCHE EWER. 

This superb piece of carved 
glass, the finest specimen of the 
so-called 

“ROCK CRYSTAL WORK” 
that has ever been executed, is on 


view at the establishment of 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, N. Y. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 


Cleveland (Ohio). A lady writes: “*My skin is im- 
proving nicely, and I have been more generally well 
than in years since using Dr. Campbell's Arsenic 
Wafers; splendid appetite, and sleep soundly every 
night, which is something new for me.” Harmless. 
By mail, 50c. and $1; samples, 25c. Prepared by 

JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
146 West 16th St., New York. 
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GH FASHION QUARTERLY 


Together with Harper’s Bazar, for the regu- 
lar subscription price of the Bazar, $4.00. 


And besides this we will send 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 


A SEALING-WAX CASKET containing two sticks of perfumed wax, taper, and seal, any 


initial. 


Used altogether in fashionable correspondence. 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 Cents a Year. 


Issued at the beginning of each season. 


OrtatnaL Stories anp Poems by the following we 


ll-known 


writers: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Junius Henri Browne, William H. Ride- 
ing, James Herbert Morse, Helen Campbell, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Abby Sage 


Richardson, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell, and others, 


Guide to the New York Market. 


and a completely Illustrated 


The very Latest Fashions and Novelties only are shown. 


The Fashion Publishing Co.., 


P. 0. BOX 3491. 





Nove', 


on one banc 


new ones; 





Pat. in U. s. and Shales 


30 BROAD STREET, 


1 


It gives a graceful, 
Can re-hang skirts with much less trouble than to put binding on 
and in new clothing is a great saving of material. 

Sent, postpaid, with paper pattern yok« 
yokes with machine-made 
Sold to dressmakers at reduced prices 


NEW YORK. 


“Patti”? stele Skirt Band 


Is what all need who desire a perfect fitting dress. 
easily adjusted, once having dresses fitted over it, will never 
be without it. 

For MreasvuremMent.—Pass tape line straight around the 
part of hips. 

It enables ladies to wear below hips 
bands and everything pertaining to tops of garments pendant from 
the waist; reducing the circumference of hips, LenernkNiN« 
and allowing corsage to fit smoothly over corset without whalebone 
or other support. 

The only skirt band ever devised for hanging two or more skirts 


largest 


all pleats, gathers, yokes, 


+ Waist, 


slender waist and well-shaped figure. 


+, on receipt of $1.25. Mus 
button-holes on receipt of 25 cents 


Agents wanted everywher 


For sale at all leading dry goods houses in U, 8S 
and Europe, 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


Mercer St., New York City. 





MADE BY J. D. 
STIEFEL, Offen- 
Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 


ICHTHYOL SOAP 


bach on the Main. 


—_—e HINTS 


very effectual in the treatment of Skin diseases, has | 


been utilized in the most practical manner in this Sox »D. 
which the Manufacturer asserts is especially useful it 

Curing Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-Rheum, ingworm, 
Skin-worms, Scab, Red Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and ail gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a circular will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & 
Wholesale Agents for the U.S., 170 William ! 














«N.Y. 


I R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREA, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 















= Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 

Qokd s Moth Patches, " n dis 

=< e blemish pean 

SS and defies detection. It ha 

~—- = « the test of 30 years, and i 

= ~ & jess we taste it to be 

mes » it is properly 

~.2 = made. Accept n 

i counterfeit of similar 
S&S name. Dr. A. Sa 





ersaid toa lady of the 


least harmful of 
¢ Skin prepara 





tions.”’ For sale by all 
Drogaie ts and Fancy 

ods Dealers in the 
v S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


F ERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 





ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR. 


S a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 

face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, pric kly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 
itations; as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Sold by the 
best druggists. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


Wee 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, vag 
the 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: 
music of all the best songs, Third: etc ee of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
Mack Publishing Company, 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 
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SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the 
subject, by 


“AUNT MATILDA.” 


Price 40 cents. 


latest and best works on the 


This book should be 
knowing “the 


in every family desirous of 
proper thing to do.” We 


properly, 


ail desire 
to behave and to know what is the best 


school of manners. What shall we teach our children 
that they may go out into the world we 


and women ? 


* SHORT 


Contains the answe 


ll-bred men 


HINTS” 


r, and will be mailed to any ad- 


dress, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 


than — _ ule. More Convenient and Ver; 
Esongmi: cp! . AF Rich Dessert that is always ready. 
of Every Can is Guarante 
No eal a 5 inside the can. 
If your grocer don’t keep it, write to us. 


WILBUR’S 


=o 











est Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
on no boiling. by for Dyspeptics 


Pa 
ni Cagdren, ee Ks 


your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
ican Hi. O. 


LBUR& SONS, Philadelnh la. 
A A__SCIENTIFIC CURE, 
te Book wih complete in7 
formation mailed FREE, 

Apprerss NCER 











DR. W. E. BROWN, 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 


ed, 
No acid ever used in ae idering, 
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NSIA'S PIGEON. THE UNKNOWN MOUNTAINS. 
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THE ONLY INHABITANT. 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT, 








THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely a while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN P ILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough went, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the pri 

The Genuine LOUIS v ‘ELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with on other Velveteen. 

Every yard of the GENUINE the name 
** LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies every yard. 

NOTE WELL.—The word ‘' LOUIS” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 


SOLD AT RETAIL BY 


$" yt BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 6th ave. & 20th St., New York. 
H, O’NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 


w helesale Agents, 


WILMERDING, HOCUET & CC., 
64 and 66 White Street, NEW YORK. 











Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


1 ~ Superiority of our 8 es and Mustard consists 
in ir perfect PURITY, creat STRENGTH, 
al r '¥ CLL WEIGH “i i package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind oe 

GBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to SL Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is | 





economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural, 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false sand 


Button & Ortiey, Mfrs... 


misleading stateme ents. 


IBEUBW 


HUMORS, 


Skin Blemishes 
Sed AD Coo 
BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


F® Cc LEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Peoriasix, Milk Crnst, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Curtroura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiovra 
Resouvent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible 2 

CUTIOURA Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicvra, Sic. ; Soar, 2c. 
Rersoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Deve AND 
Cuxmioat Co,, Bostrow, Mags. 

we Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Baox- Aone, Uterine Pains, Sore ness, “and 


Weakness speedily cured by Cuticuna Anti- 
Pau Puaster. Warranted. 5c. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural L 
CURLY LV Hair. 
‘who wear their hair 















Sey 





ust’d Price-L'sts 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


Qrecen ART SCHOOL. 10th Year, 

Domestic Building, cor. ny oy poe tle St.,N.Y. 
Terms of instruction ; $1.00, 3 hours’ lesson ; $5. 00, 
6lessons. Open throughout the year. Pupils may en- 
terat anytime. Regular lessons by mail. Practice) ad- 
vice on china decoration. Exclusive designs furnished 
to order. Circulars upon a we “onax 


iss OSGOOD. 
FREE &: 





ees return mail. Fail Description 
oody’s New Tallor System of Dress 


Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
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BRAIDED RATTAN 





The Mikado Bustles” 


Are made of Rattan (not wire) ; 
they neither rust, bend, nor 
break. While they are capable 
of supporting the heaviest gar- 
they are lighter than 
any other bustle. 


They are Clean and Cool, 
the 


are 


ments, 


Genuine Goods _ bear 
Trade- mark “ Mikado,” 
made in two, three, and four 





rows, and are on sale at lead- 








ing dealers. 





“<- STATEN ISLAND © 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


‘ 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRIC E-LIST. 















called SCIATIC 


UR 
SEA Nata PAINS and 
NERVE and BRAIN Dis- 
@ases, can be cured by using 


BUCKLENDS 
oATS rgsence 








DRB.E 
sport 





Sleeplessness, oe tl 
Paralysis Locomotor Ataxia, 
ium H e e, 


oO abit, 
Deanbonnes Ovarian Neuralgi 
N euralgia, Nervous Exhaustion, 


Sick Headache, Epileps 
St. Vitus's Dance, &c. 


ee mere ee 
Sciatica, 
m no gensea PATENT MASECINE, Con- 


$ping no Opiates or r Chioral, It isa N 
Bb eod Tonic, and is the bess Raterel FFonic and Most 
orative S sown. Tilustrated Nervou 
Dise: Sten. — Habit 1 Ay. FR. 

to any 3-OO rer Roftla. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
pe erfinous Hair Removed; 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 








nials (sealed), etc. 
Mavame LATOUR, New York’s ar > ea eae: 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 
Prof. McLran, of the College of C .. = recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
_ Mention this Paper.) 


+ BRIGGS & COS 





“yr Warm Iron passed over 
the back of the papers Trans- 
rers the Parrern to Any 
Fasaio. 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 
) USE BRIGGS & COS 


Silk Crewels, Filling 
Silk,and Etching Silk. 
f Fast colors. 

Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 


7 THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beauty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's. ‘o the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powder is becoming distin- 
guished, and is found among other 
fashion: able surroundings upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boxton, Mass, 
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American Seat Co, | Merioen Conn 

















Nicest styles you ever saw. Sample 


Cards FREE Book free toall. Send your address 
* and 2 stamps for mail. ig | 


Big pay to 
HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Ct. 


club agents, 


¢@~ 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, your name, 10c. 


Flesh Increased or Re- | 








CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, —— themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is d@mpossible to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear = oe. sak ext fo or 

orthless imitations see tha e is 
on th o box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, fFor sale by 
all leading dry ate dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 


Chicago, Tll., and New York City. 
DR. LOOMIS’S 


LATEST IMPROVED 


“TAPOR BATTERY.” | 


The Wonder of the 
Nineteenth Century. 
















BATE AY, 
| Messe 


BRESTORES) 
ESIGHT ; 


Dr. Loomis, formerly of No. 
88 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
has removed to No. 54 West 
23d St. During the years 1884 
85-86 thousands have used the 
batteries under his directions 
with marvellous results. The 
blind have been enabled to see, 
and the deaf to hear. People 
suffering from catarrh, in some cases between 30 and 
40 years, also neuralgia, hay fever, asthma, nervous 





Patent applied for. 





headache, colds, etc., etc., have been cured. Sufferers 
are requested to investigate ; reat 
charg Catalogue nt upon application. 
Harper's Bazar. Address VAPLR BA 
54 West 23d St., New Yor Kk. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-! 


-GOooD SENSE 
14 CORSET T WAIST 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


enjoying —~ aes she will then be 


FITS AL L "AG ‘ES Infente to Adults, 
t2~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
Be sure your corset is stam 
“OCS Se Take no other 


‘or descriptive 
FERRIS S BROS. 


— 81 White Saeeh o. NEW YORK. 


PARIS CLOVES. 


Our ** Chanut% Gloves, Imported directly from 
our Factory in Paris, are recormmended for their high 
degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and darability, 

All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 

Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 

J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 

PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 

NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 

BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 

BALTIMORE, |6 NORTH CHARLES ST. 


YIELDS TO eyeny MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will tit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Mone 

returned by seller at 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 

PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 
81.35 





Mention 





I 
COMPANY. 













and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 


A PROTECTOR 


Is a handy thing to have around. Especially do ladies 
and children, the aged, and all persons of delicate con- 


| stitution, need protection from the cold winter blast, 


‘ 


and sudden weather changes of onr climate. The 
COMMON-SENSE CHEST AND LUNG 
PROTECTOR effectually guards the vital organs 
against ali assanits from without. Prepaid by mail 
for only Fifty Cents, Large discount to the trade, 
Cirenlars free Address COMMON- SENSE 
JACKET CO.,, Aurora, Illinois, 

to Lady Canvaseers selling our ele- 


A BONANZ gunt adjustable embroidery frames. 


Just the thing for holiday work. Sample by mail, $1.25. 
Circolar free. LUFKIN RULE CO., Cleveland, O 


TOKOLOG Complete LADIES GUIDE 


Alice B. Stoekham, M. D. 
The ver st book for EN Sample pa free. 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, foc i: Oech 


ITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. 


one treatment without | 


TTERY | 


COOKERY BOOKS, 
By MARION HARLAND. 


THE COTTAGE KITCHEN. 
One Volume, 12mo, Price $1.00. 
A PRACTICAL COOKERY BOOK 
for people of slender means, especially for young peo- 
ple beginning housekeeping. dts aim is to adv vise 
young housekeepers how to serve w and palat 
fare tastefully, at the lowest cost compatible with Amer- 
ican prices current and the demands of healthful bodies. 
COMMON-SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY, 
New Edition. One Volume, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
Kitchen Edition, in Oil-Cloth Covers, at same price. 
THE DINNER YEAR BOOK. 
One Volume, 12mo, 720 pp., Cloth, or * Kitchen Edi- 
tion,’’ $1.75. 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND TEA. 
12mo, Cloth, or ** Kitchen Edition,” $1.75. 











One Volume, 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. In ordering, mention 
Harerr’s Bazar. Cataloguesent free on application, 


CHAKLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 


The Only Genuine 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
oF 
Cutting and Fitting, 


1S PUBLISHED BY 
James McCall & Co., 
No, 46 HMast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
All other socalled French systems are BOGUS, 
Send two (2) cent stamp for 32 page book, which fully 
explains what the SYS TEM is and gives a number of 


testimonials. Address: got McCati & Co., 46 East 
14th Street, New York. 


Y ork. 











mowers 
PON Cape 4 


Was 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LRATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


~ TNDIAN- TANNED BEADED BUCKSKIN MOCCASINS, 
For Made like cut. Higher than 
HOME = ankle to prevent taking cold 
COMFORT. when changing from shoe. 
Comfortable for tired feet 
and invalids. Noiseless for 
the sick-room and children’s 
gwear. A Novel and Useful 











- Christmas Present. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of following prices *—Sizes from 
No. 7 and upwards, $2.50; sizes from 4 to 6 inclusive, 
$2.00; No. 3 to infants, $1.50; infants’ sizes. $1.00. Above 


sizes without beading, 50 cents less; with lining, 50 cents 
additional to either style. Reference: Unton Bank, 
Denve r A. AV ERY, Denver, € ol, 


ART SILKS, 


Desirable for Easel Drapes, Mantel Scarfs, 





Pillows, 


| Sash-cortains, Lining Baskets, and all kinds of artistic 


Fancy Work. We have in stock over seventy-five de- 
signs and colorings, ranging in price from 50 cents to 
#150 per yard. Liberal samples of the whole assort- 


| ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


| OWEN MOORE & CO., Congress Street, 








Drawing Materials, 
Mathematical Instru- 











Portland, Maine. 
WRINKLES, BLACK ‘HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
fluous Hair permanently 
removed. Complexions beau- 
tified. The Form developed. 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N.Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper. 

ARTISTS’ 
ments, Decorative Art 
Novelties, and Studies in 
FROST & ADAMS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


| tings, Moles, and Super- 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
beautiful.”—Govry’s Lavy’s Book 
MATERIALS. - 

great varieties, &c, 
_ Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 





No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 
ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it. 
b, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
& far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Eingantly Perfumed. 
~ Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind i in America. Sold by Druggists. 


SHINY CLOTHES. 

Anti-Shine removes all shine or gloss caused by 
wear, from silks, satins, worsted goods, &c. Does not 
injure the finest fabric. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. ce pert aid, 50c., or 83 packaves 
for gl. 00. Address HOWA DT URBER, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Its causes, s, and a new and suc- 

EAFNE cessful CURE at your own 

home, oe, one who was deaf 

twonteeem years, Treated by most of the noted 

ialists without benefit. Cured himse// in three 

months, and since then hundreds of others. Full 
months, jars sent on application. 

T. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 


SL EEPLESsnrs® 

















Cured wiEmour MEDICINE. eee 
less. A new and remarkable aincovery-Ror 
Eugene Pearl, 23 Vuion low rek 








